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In the heart of one of the richest mineral centers of America—the only 
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GUARD YOUR CREDIT 
s 


ASA 
SACRED TRUST 








—Try the New 





“O.K— 


—when you say, ‘Charge It’— 
»is a mark of trust—confidence 
that you will pay promptly. 





This account is overdue, Remit 
now, please, and— 


Keep Your Credit ‘‘0O.K.’’ 
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Treat Your Credit 
As a Sacred Trust! 





Credit is faith—confidence in 
your agreement to pay accord- 
ing to terms, 
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This new series of “Standard” 
collection stickers combines all the 
good points of the old series, 
which members used to the ex- 
tent of a million a year, with 
newness: 

New copy, new layout, new 
color in the gummed paper. 

Five in the series, exact size as 
shown by dotted lines (upper half 
of this page). Attractively printed 
in contrasting color on buff-col- 
ored gummed paper. 

Inoffensive—Inexpensive! 


Prices, 1,000 of any one sticker, 
$2.00: 1.000 assorted, $2.50: 500 as- 
sorted, $1.50. When ordering “as- 
sortments” please specify “New 
Standard” Stickers. 








Prompt Payment 


—is as necessary to the mer- 
chant and professional man as 
prompt service is to you! 


You are their paymaster. Pay 
according to agreement and 








“Standard” Collection Stickers— 





Don’t Break 
the Magic Circle! 
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Credit is the magic circle of | 
business. When you pay your ; 
creditors—they can pay theirs | 
and so on, around the circle, | 
until it comes back to you! } 
Credit Is Confidence— \ 
Safeguard It! ' 
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Past Due 


Don’t let this past due account 
Mar your credit record. Pay it 
now—and keep your credit rec- 
ord clear! 





Prompt Payments Build Good 
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“Good Credit— 


is worth more than all the 
gold mines in the world,’’ 
said Webster. 


Prompt Payment Builds 
Good Credit—“Worth 
' More Than Gold” 
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A Friendly 


Reminder! 
As this account is overdue, 
your remittance will be 
greatly appreciated. 
Prompt Payment Builds 
Good Credit—‘“Worth 
More Than Gold” 
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An outstanding series—rich and 
dignified looking: Printed in royal 
blue, on special gold paper. Five 
in series (shown on lower half of 
this page). Actual size, 134” x 2”. 
(Dotted lines are not part of stick- 
ers but are only “size indicators.”) 


PRICE, $3.00 PER THOUSAND 


Order Either Series from Your 
Credit Bureau or—National Retail 
Credit Association, Fourth Floor, 
1218 Olive St., St. Louis. 


P.S. Canadian orders are shipped 
from our Canadian stock. 


Now—Please? 
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| We know how easy it is to 
' forget. Won’t you send it 
| now—please—while you have 
: it in mind? 

| Prompt Payments Build 
| Good Credit—“Worth 
More Than Gold” 
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Keep Your Credit 
As “Good As Gold”! 
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| Prompt payment of accounts, 
' according to terms, will build 
| @ priceless credit record— 
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“Worth More Than Gold” 
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Past Due! 


Prompt payment of this ac- 
count is necessary to protect 
your credit record, 
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Safeguard Your Credit— 
It’s “Worth More Than | 
Gold”! 
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From all at 


Che National Office 











Speed Up Your Collections 


(with these 288 proven collection plans) 


Cut Your Office Overhead 


(with these 42 tested office short cuts) 


Locate Your Skips 
(with these 51 tracing tricks) 


All of the above are found in 


“PROVEN PLANS TO SPEED COLLECTIONS AND TIMELY 
TIPS TO TRIM OFFICE OVERHEAD” by David Morantz, 
President, Retail Credit Association, Kansas City, Kansas, with 
a record of over 25 years’ collection experience. 


In addition, it contains 470 collection paragraphs in a handy loose- 
leaf Letter and Paragraph Book, arranged according to ap- 
peals to pride, fear, honesty, sense of fairness, etc., and num- 
bered for convenient use, including—147 attention-getting col- 
lection letter openers and effective coin-coaxing collection 
letter closers; 10 ways to use the telephone to increase col- 
lections; 4 ways to locate debtor’s job; an effective plan to 
collect from farmers; how to get the money on bad checks, 
and a wealth of other material along the same line, including 
a —— Supplement and Idea File providing a convenient 
place for your new ideas, clippings, suggestions, etc. 


This wealth of tested, successful ideas, plans and letters is 
now offered at the unbelievably low price of $5.00. 


Sent on 5 days’ examination, if desired, or if check accom- 
panies order, 2 copy of Locating Debtor’s Bank Account, con- 
pay 25 successful schemes to locate a debtor’s bank, will be 
sent free. 


National Retail Credit Association 
1218 Olive St. St. Louis, Mo. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


By L. S. CROWDER 





The Direct Inquiry and 
The Consent Decree 


ee JESTS have been received that 
the National Office explain the 
meaning of “Direct Inquiry.” 

A direct inquiry may represent a re- 
quest for credit information from a credit 
granter in any line of business located in 
the city in which the customer resides, or 
in another city or state. In most instances, 
the direct inquiry is the result of the cus- 
tomer giving as a reference the name of 
the credit granter receiving the request 
for credit information. A direct inquiry 
may also be received from a credit bu 
reau or from a credit reporting agency 
serving the credit granter to whom the 
customer applied for credit. 

Condition | of the Stipulation entered 
May 6, 1936, in connection with the 
Consent Decree of October 6, 1933, is 
as follows: 

“That all individual members, that is 
merchants, stores and the like, of the 
Association and the Corporation will 
strictly refrain from any agreement or 
tacit understanding that they will refuse 
to answer direct inquiries for credit re- 
ports and information and will abandon 
any agreement and understanding and 
concerted practice of referring all such 


direct inquiries to Credit Bureaus of the 
Association or Corporation of which 
they are members.” 

From a reading of the Stipulation we 
would say that it was written for the 
purpose of restraining or enjoining two 
or more credit granters from making an 
agreement among themselves or with 
the credit bureau that they would refuse 
to answer direct inquiries. The stipula- 
tion, on its face, deals alone with joint 
action by way of concert or agreement 
as to the handling of direct inquiries. It 
does not undertake in any way what- 
ever to say what any single credit 
granter, acting on his own judgment or 
inclination and without agreement with 
any other credit granter or credit bureau, 
shall do with such direct inquiries as he 
may receive. 

So far as the stipulation is concerned, 
therefore, every credit granter is free, 
so long as he acts on his own initiative 
and judgment and without any agree- 
ment or concert of action with any other 
credit granter or credit bureau to answer 
or refuse to answer any direct inquiry 
which may come to him. 


If you desire a copy of the Consent Decree and the Stipulation, 
write the National Office 
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Don’t Overlook Present Customers 
In Credit Sales Promotion 


By H. L. REAGAN 
Credit-Manager, The Cain-Sloan Co., Nashville, Tenn. 


HE merchants of today are looking to and depend- 

ing on their credit departments more than ever be- 

fore to assist them in the promotion of sales. The 
credit executives should visualize the advertising possibili- 
ties of their departments and should always strive to be 
sales builders and good will builders. In promoting credit 
sales, We must not let our eagerness for additional busi- 
ness sway us beyond the point of safety. At all times the 
credit department should be sales minded and also profit 
conscious, for after all, net profit is what counts. 

In our credit department promotions some of us have 
probably been guilty of overlooking our present customers. 
In my opinion, more attention should be given to the ac- 
tive customer for it is less expensive to promote additional 
business from a customer who is already a regular patron 
of the store. It has been our policy to mail at least two 
sales, or goodwill, letters to our good active and inactive 
customers each year, one in the early Spring, usually be- 
fore Easter, and a second letter in the early Fall. The 
following letter was mailed in the Spring of 1936, just 
after we had completed remodeling our store: 

You have probably been observing with interest, the 
changes, improvements and remodeling that have been go- 
ing on at Cain-Sloan’s. Well, it is all finished now and 
we believe you are going to like it. 

It has been a task to accomplish all this . . . and you 
played a mighty part. Your friendship and loyalty have 
contributed much to our progress and enabled us to make 
these improvements, which are primarily for your benefit 
... to make your shopping more convenient and enjoyable. 

This brings us to the subject of Easter, for you will 
want to look your best on Easter Sunday. The things 
you want are at Cain-Sloan’s, for never before have we 
tried more earnestly or selected more carefully, and never 
have we been so completely ready for the great occasion 
and the season in which it comes. 

You have earned the privilege of using your charge ac- 
count generously for everything you may desire. Use 
your account to make this Easter one of your happiest and 
the best dressed of all. 

Easter Greetings to you! 
Cordially yours, 


HLR:I 


In the Fall the following letter was mailed: 


Credit Manager. 


You have contributed a large part to our progress! 

Your participation has earned you something invaluable 

an enviable credit record—one to which we point with 
pride, 

It is true that in most credit departments such accounts 
as yours go unnoticed and seemingly unappreciated— 
those who are slow pay getting most of the attention. 
This should not be so. We want you to regard this ex- 
pression as our sincere appreciation for having maintained 
a highly esteemed account. 
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Every indication points to a real revival of business this 
Fall. If in the past you have bought sparingly, because 
of conditions, we suggest you buy now the things you 
have most longed for. 

Use your Cain-Sloan charge account more freely! 

Your continuous patronage is solicited and your charges 
are always accepted with a welcome. 

Cordially yours, 


HLR:I Credit Manager. 


We have received excellent response to these letters, 
especially the one that was mailed in the Fall of 1936. 
Many of our customers expressed appreciation for having 
received such a letter and commented on its being so dif- 
ferent from the usual run of letters sent out by a credit 
department. As a result, a large number of inactive ac- 
counts were reopened and there was also increased buying 
on our active charge accounts. 


In the Spring of 1937, the following letter was sent to 
all of our good customers: 


Easter ... and you... and Cain-Sloan’s are important 
factors in the Easter Parade of 1937. 

The things you want are here, for never before have 
we been so completely ready for this great occasion. You 
will want to look your best on Easter Sunday, so join in 
the parade... 
you, every one of which is endorsed for the individualist. 

Concentrate your purchases at Cain-Sloan’s, for it will 


dress up in the grand styles we have for 


simplify your shopping and give you better control over 
your budget. 

Shop the modern way. Dress up on your charge ac- 
count—you have earned the privilege of making this 
Easter one of your happiest and best-dressed of all. 

Easter Greetings to you! 
Cordially yours, 
THE CAIN-SLOAN COMPANY. 


Credit Manager. 


The following letter, signed “Mr. Charge-It,” was 
mailed in December, 1937: 

You know me... my name is “Charge-It.” I have 
been your friend for some time. Mutual enjoyment is the 
natural way of making old friendships firmer, so use my 
name frequently and you will learn the pleasure of the 
modern method of buying. 

MY PURCHASING POWER IS YOURS... . 

I am indispensable! No, not an egotistical fellow . . . 
just self-satisfied with the assistance and convenience | 
can bring you in shopping in every department of this 
store. 

And that brings up the subject of Christmas Shopping. 
Important ... isn’t it? But not a bother if you give the 
subject early thought, then early action . . . that’s where 
I will “shine!” Whether you are in a hurry or not, you 








will appreciate the speed and ease of shopping when you 
use my name. 

Yes, I am your Budgeteer. Concentrate your Gift 
Buying at Cain-Sloan’s and I will give you complete con- 
trol over your Christmas Budget. 

MY NAME IS YOUR PASSWORD. 
Your sincere friend, 
MR. CHARGE-IT, 
H. L. REAGAN. 
Credit Manager. 


(Signed) 


These two general letters we mail each year always 
bring exceptional response and stimulate buying on our 
charge accounts. 

Every credit manager must recognize there is no more 
fertile field for charge business than his inactive accounts, 
for regardless of the reason why the customer discontinues 
using her charge account, she likes to know she has been 
missed. Inactive accounts seem in some way to accuse 
the firm of a breach of faith, or relationship and friend- 
ship. 

It is my business and your business to determine why 
the account has been discontinued and if possible, renew 
these accounts. Over 60 per cent of store customers drift 
away because of store indifference. It is our duty to make 
every effort possible to regain these customers’ confidence 
and this can be done by well planned campaigns. 

After an account is not used for three consecutive 
months, it should receive attention and better results can 
be obtained if soliciting is started before the account is 
inactive six months. It is our policy to take inactive ac- 


counts out of our current ledger and put them in a sepa- 
rate file, at which time a special soliciting letter is im- 
mediately sent. 

These accounts are solicited with a series of three let- 
ters, sent about three weeks apart, and the date of each 
letter is marked on the ledger. Each account that becomes 
active as a result of this solicitation receives a personal 
letter expressing appreciation for reopening. All replies 
received are acknowledged and any customer who has dis- 
continued her account because of some dissatisfaction is 
given prompt attention. 

In all our Credit Department promotions specially de- 
signed letterheads are used. It is, of course, a little more 
expensive, but we believe it is worth the difference. A 
letter should always be neat and attractive and it is best 
to use plain envelopes sent by first-class mail. We try to 
personalize all of our soliciting letters as much as possible, 
for every customer is a distinct person who likes to be 
treated as an individual—one who is proud of her home 
and family and who is anxious to be remembered and 
spoken of favorably by her friends and acquaintances. 

I am now in the midst of an inactive campaign, having 
completed mailing the second letter. (See first and second 
letters reproduced below.) 

All printing, including the letterhead, is done in brown 
on cream paper. Of course, I cannot quote any results 
on this campaign ; however, the results on one of our pre- 
vious campaigns are as follows: 


Inactive accounts solicited. .~ — — 
Inactive accounts reopened ~ — ~— 
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September 28, 1938 





How do you do, Mrs. Brown, 
WR. CHARGE-IT GOES A-HUNTING... 


And don't we all? Wr. Charge-It is hunt- 
ing for Fall customers...and you, for new Pall merchan- 
dise. The Cain-Sloan buyers have been searching the 
markets for weeks selecting for you the very newest in 
Fall styles and unusual values. 


The result of their hunting is ready for 
you, 80 confine all of your hunting for Fall clothes 
for the entire family to Cain-Sloan's where you sre 
assurea of courteous service and of finding the correct 
thing to wear. 


The hunt is on...now is the time to reopen 
your charge account. Renew your acquaintance with 
Ur. Charge-It and use 
HIS PURCHASING POWER..... 
Just say, “Charge it.” 
Cordially yours, 
THE CAIN-3' COMPANY 


H. L, Reagan, 
HLAiH Credit Manager. 


A CAIN.SLOAN CHARGE ACCOUNT IS A MARK OF DISTINCTION 











November 1938 


Good morning, drs. Brown, 
THE HUNT Goxs‘ON..... 


Mr. Charge-It is a pretty good shot, 
altho he misses sometimes....but if you will aim 
your shopping at Cain-Sloan's, you will not miss 
the best values. 


START THE HUNT RIGHT NOW..... . 


This is open season..... take advantage 
of your charge account and enjoy this shopping con- 
venience. Mr. Charge-It can save you time and many 
dollars on your budget if you will concentrate all 
of your hunting at this store. 


You can find exactly what you want at 
Cain-Sloan's and our enthusiastic personnel is 
always glad to serve you. 


USE YOUR CHARGE ACCOUNT FREELY! 


Cordially yours, 
THE CAIN-SLOAN COMPANY 


RBVE 
H. L. Reagan, 
HLR:H Credit Manager. 
A CAIN SLOAN CHARGE ACCOUNT IS A MARK OF DISTINCTION 
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Percentage of accounts reopened to inactive ac- 


ee eee ee ee eee 
Percentage of cost to the total amount purchased 
by the accounts reopened ~ ~ ~ -~ ~- 2.4% 


In some campaigns we have had even better results, the 
percentage of response having been as high as 64 per cent 
and cost for renewed accounts reduced accordingly. 

Securing new accounts is a very important function of 
the credit department. One source of securing prospects 
is newcomers to the city. In our city all newcomers are 
called upon by a representative of several different lines 
of business and the names of the newcomers are later sent 
to the merchants. Letters of welcome and an invitation 
to apply at the Credit Office for a charge account are 
then extended. 

We have secured lists of employees of large institu- 
tions, checked them against our files and secured credit 
reports on the ones who did not carry accounts with our 
company. The desirable ones were solicited for new ac- 
counts. 

The daily newspapers are carefully checked each day 
for business changes, engagements, marriages, etc. Spe- 
cially worded letters are sent out daily on all notices that 
appear in the newspaper. In all of our promotions we 
have confined our solicitation to direct mail for it is more 
personal and you can concentrate on selected groups. In 
soliciting new accounts, three letters are sent. A card is 
enclosed for the prospect to sign and, in addition, a folder 
is enclosed giving the many advantages of a charge ac- 
count. The Credit Department has adopted a slogan 
which is printed on the lower part of all Credit Depart- 
ment promotion letters. This slogan reads: 

“A Cain-Sloan Charge Account is a Mark of Distinction.” 


Employees’ New Business Contest 

The most successful method we have used of securing 
new accounts was through an Employees’ contest. A store 
meeting was held advising all employees of this promotion 
which was called “Employees’ New Business Contest.” 
The personnel was divided into ten competing teams each 
headed by a captain and a lieutenant and individual quotas 
for cash and charge sales were given each salesperson in 
the store. Individual bonuses were offered of 50c for 
each new account secured up to ten and $1.00 was paid 
for all new accounts over ten. We also offered grand 
prizes. 

In addition to the amount paid for securing the ac- 
count, 50c was paid on each new account opened if the 
initial purchase was from $5.00 to $25.00, and $2.50 for 
each new account whose initial purchase was $50.00 to 
$100.00. Five dollars was paid for an initial purchase of 
$100.00 or more. There was an additional payment of 
1 per cent on the total amount purchased during the cam- 
paign by the prospect in addition to the initial purchase. 
This was to act as an incentive for the employee to con- 
tinue selling merchandise after the account was opened. 

Accounts, of course, had to become active before they 
entitled the salesperson to any bonus. Accounts inactive 
for one year, or longer, were considered eligible and were 
treated as new accounts. Employees were not allowed to 
make any solicitation until after the Credit Department 
had accepted the prospect. Immediately on approval of 
the prospect, the employees were notified and were per- 
mitted to personally solicit their own prospects that had 
been accepted by the Credit Office. 
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Bulletins were issued periodically showing the status 
of teams and individuals. Non-selling employees were 
also allowed to participate. At the conclusion of the cam- 
paign the store gave a dance at which time the prizes and 
bonuses were paid. As a result of this campaign, we were 
successful in securing 1,000 new charge accounts. The 
employees took an active interest in the campaign and, 
even after it was completed, they still referred to the 
Credit Office prospects for new accounts. 


The initial cost per account opened was $1.31. It is 
very hard to measure the results obtained from such a 
campaign over a short period of time (for this campaign 
lasted only 90 days) because contacts are made which are 
very valuable in the future and a lot of customers solicited 
will not avail themselves of the privilege of a charge ac- 
count until several months later. Another good thing in 
connection with a store campaign is that it tends to edu- 
cate the sales organization to the fact that the Credit De- 
partment is striving for new business and it brings about a 
more friendly, and a closer, cooperation among employees. 

I have heard it argued that soliciting inactive charge 
accounts has not proved worthwhile, but our experience 
has been entirely different. Well planned credit depart- 
ment promotions will produce excellent results. The 
modern credit department is no longer considered a neces- 
sary evil. It is looked upon as a promotional department 
and every credit manager should strive at all times to 
create good will and increase credit sales. 


“er 
Why Worry? 
(It May Never Happen) 
By R. L. THORNTON 


President, Mercantile National Bank, Dallas, Texas 


We have all heard over and over again that the things 
you worry most about and try to hedge against hardly 
ever happen. The things that have brought more damage 
to me on the one hand, and the things that have brought 
the greatest good fortune on the other, have all arisen 
from circumstances which I did not know about, could 
not hedge against and, therefore, had not the fine op- 
portunity to do a lot of worrying about. 

Take, for instance, the ponderous scare the whole 
world had only a few weeks ago over the inglorious 
prospect there was for war: What avail was there for 
you or me to worry, worry, worry about whether we 
were going to have war? As much as we would want 
to prevent it, what in the Sam Hill could we do about 
it? 

Most certainly I did have a very great care about it 
and had considerable concern about the final outcome 
and agreement reached by the high spokesmen represent- 
ing four great powers that govern 400 million people, but 
again, what could I do about it? Why worry about 
things over which we have not even the slightest fraction 
of control, such as war, markets, crop production, sun- 
shine, rain and such? 

What behooves us most is our own little knitting. All 
of us who are lucky enough to have jobs to which we 
are supposed to devote a certain number of hours will 
fare better if we report on or before time with a purpose 
to do the things before us unafraid, calmly and without 


(Continued on page 9.) 











FTER reading that title, you are perhaps having a 
good laugh! Some of you are thinking, “Aw 
shucks, we’re not going to have any. war,” and 

others are wondering, ‘““What pessimism! why bring that 
up?” and so on. 

Much has been written lately (and spoken over the 
radio) regarding the disturbing condition in Europe, and 
many authorities feel that her problems are not settled yet. 

Assuming then, for the sake of argument if nothing 
more, that “it can happen here,” let us, as foresighted 
credit men and women, give a little thought to the sub- 
ject. 

We are aware that a great many retail businesses trans- 
act a large portion of their volume of sales on credit, and 
many older firms do as much as 89 per cent or 90 per cent 
in some form of extended credit. From these figures, one 
can readily see that a serious amount of money is tied up 
in the “accounts on the books,” and anything that affects 
the payment of those accounts, affects the entire business. 

Therefore, if the credit volume were not managed in- 
telligently during a crisis—as well as at all other times- 
it would mean, no doubt, a fast dissolution of the business. 

In order to secure some reliable information regarding 
the “‘first steps’’ of a war, the writer has prevailed upon 
the kindness of Colonel Charles Holden (who was on his 
way to Fort Sam Houston at the time) to jot down in 
memorandum form what he considered to be of interest 
and value to the credit men and women of today—to those 
who strive to maintain an attitude of “preparedness” in 
regard to their responsibilities of guarding the “millions 
of dollars” under their jurisdiction! For fear of misquot 
ing or misinterpreting some of the facts as set forth by 
Colonel Holden, I am reproducing his memorandum to 
me: 


Memorandum to 

Miss Marion A. Leleu, Credit Manager, 
Brown-Dunkin Dry Goods Company, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


In the event the United States should go to war with 
a major foreign power or group of powers, the following 
may reasonably be predicted, based upon the experience of 
the World War: 

The Army would be rapidly recruited from peace 
strength to war strength. This would affect immediately 
about 600,000 men between the ages of eighteen and 
thirty. Also there would be called to training camps, 
within the first six months, perhaps a million men of the 
same age group. The first group of 600,000 would per- 
haps be volunteers; the second group would be selected 
(drafted), and would comprise, for the most part, men 
with little or no family responsibilities or responsible busi- 
ness connections. 
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If War Should Come! 


What Would Be the “First Step” for the Credit Manager to 
Take if the United States Should Become Involved in War? 


By MISS MARION A. LELEU 
Credit Manager, Brown-Dunkin Company, Tulsa, Okla. 


A large number of industrial plants would also change 
from a peace to a war basis—that is, their products— 
and would consequently increase the number of their em- 
ployees, both skilled and unskilled. The draft act would 
provide perhaps for exemption from military service of 
a limited number of men necessary for the operation of 
the most essential of these industries. 

As the war progressed, more and more industries would 
be engaged in the manufacture of military supplies, and 
plants would be enlarged ; hence more employees would be 
required. Perhaps there would be a large number of new 
plants built. All this would result in considerable migra- 
tion of workers. The national plan of defense would pro- 
vide the minimum dislocation of industry on account of 
the calling of the active young men to the colors. 

The newspapers, both as a matter of news interest and 
as an incidental military service, would publish daily the 
names of those who might volunteer for the fighting serv- 
ice, as well as those who are drafted. This would give 
the credit departments of the commercial institutions a 
check on those of their customers who would thus enter 
the service. 

In the World War, the draft acts resulted in the regis- 
tration of approximately twenty-four million men between 
the ages of eighteen and forty-five years. The total num- 
ber of volunteers and of those registered under the draft 
acts who saw active service, Army and Navy, was ap- 
proximately four million eight hundred thousand. 

Many of those registered, because of physical defects, 
entered the employ of the war industries. In addition to 
these, thousands of men who were exempt from registra- 
tion also changed from their usual employments and en- 
tered the war industries. As manufacturing plants changed 
from peace to war basis, and as new plants were con- 
structed, and the immense building program instituted by 
the erection of cantonments was carried on, thousands 
were employed outside of their home communities, thus 
presenting another problem for the credit departments. 

Too, in view of the development of modern industry 
and the increased number of women employees, a future 
major war would include a far larger number of women 
workers in the war industries than perhaps was true in the 
World War. It may also be anticipated that there will 
be a larger number of women entering the auxiliary mili- 
tary service—welfare workers, nurses, etc.—than was the 
case in the World War. In the carrying out of these 
duties, almost all of them would be removed from their 
home communities. 

A prolonged war would result in a serious curtailment 
of certain industries not regarded as essential to the wag- 
ing of war, which of course would result in unemploy- 
ment. The employees thus released would find employ- 
ment in war industries, frequently, of course, in foreign 
communities. 

So, briefly, to an outsider the following general prob- 
lems of the credit departments would be presented by a 
major war: 





(Continued on page 27.) 
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If I Were a Store Owner -- 


By S. L. WEISSKERZ 
Credit Manager, The Union Company, Columbus, Ohio 


N THE first place, if I were the head of a retail 

establishment I would formulate a definite credit 

policy and upon that policy the business structure of 
my establishment would be founded. After agreeing upon 
a policy, I would find some one in the store to see that the 
policy was carried out. I know of no more competent 
person in whom to invest that authority than a capable 
credit executive. 

At this time I am not going to define my understand- 
ing of what I consider a capable credit manager, for I 
believe that all who are reading this are familiar enough 
with the duties of a credit manager to know what type 
of person should be chosen for that position. 


Once the policy of the store is established and the 
authority invested in the credit manager, there should be 
none of the interference which frequently occurs in de- 
partment or specialty stores (possibly more than store 
owners or major executives care to admit) where the 
skillfully prepared plans of the credit manager are 
changed on the spur of the moment by someone not sym- 
pathetic with what the credit manager is attempting to do. 

I don’t know whether you have realized it or not, but 
to me the credit manager’s job is one of the most impor- 
tant in the entire retail organization. You have your 
many department managers in your organization, each of 
whom is responsible for his particular department, but the 
credit manager is responsible for more than one depart- 
ment. He handles the credit business of all departments, 
which amounts to the major portion of the entire store 
business. 

The average manager in the retail store spends a lot 
of time with the other department managers but neglects, 
I know unintentionally, his credit manager. In fact, about 
the only time some store heads talk to their credit man- 
ager is when they want to give them “hell” about some- 
thing. If I were the owner of a retail store, my credit 
manager would be on the Executive Board and would be 
present at all meetings pertaining to the active manage- 
ment of the store, as his advice to the management should 
prove most beneficial. 

My credit manager would be a born leader, a person 
in whom I had a lot of confidence, a person in whom 
everyone with whom he came in contact would have con- 
fidence. I don’t mean one of those cocky individuals. I 
mean an executive who has a knack of making friends 
easily with both the store personnel and the buying public. 

I would back my credit executive in his decisions, al- 
though I know he will make mistakes—as do all human 
beings. I most certainly expect my credit manager to be 
human. 

| would not expect my credit manager to be a “glorified 
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bookkeeper.” I would not expect him to do a lot of detail 
work in the department that could be done by someone 
holding a minor position in the credit office. {[ would 
expect him to be the executive head of the credit depart- 
ment and function as such. 

I would expect my credit manager to keep me informed 
as to the status of my business. Once a month, the con- 
troller of the store gives the management a picture of the 
business. The store management gets a complete picture 
of his various departments in the store through his depart- 
ment heads and through figures compiled by the con- 
troller. But what does the store head know about his 
credit department ? 

I don’t think I am wrong when I tell you that about 
all he knows is the amount of money that he has on the 
books and the amount of money collected. Perhaps at the 
end of the year or at the end of the month or whenever it 
is customary to charge off bad accounts he gets the totals 
and percentage of charge-offs. I don’t believe the average 
store head knows the number of active charge accounts in 
his store. 

If I were head of the store I would expect my credit 
manager monthly to give me a report of his department's 
activities. In that report I would like to know the num- 
ber of new accounts opened, the number of applications 
for credit that were rejected. I would like to know the 
status of my accounts receivable and get an analysis or an 
aging of the accounts monthly. 

I would be very much interested in knowing what firms 
are given as references by the new applicants for credit in 
my store. I would like to know from what parts of the 
city these applicants are coming. I would like to know 
from the credit manager what parts of the city we are 
getting a major share of business from. I would like to 
know what parts of the city we are getting little or no 
business from. 

I would like to know how many inactive accounts were 
revived during the month and I would like to know how 
many active accounts became inactive during the month. 
Furthermore, I would like to know what departments in 
the store customers are buying from and also to know 
what departments customers are not buying from. 

In other words, I would like to know from my credit 
manager the exact status of my business. When you 
analyze your business you will find that better than 55 per 
cent of the total business of your store is done on credit 
today. So the credit manager is better enabled to give 
you this picture of your business than any other executive 
in your store. 

The best way to increase your business is through the 
credit department. So the function of sales management 

(Continued on page 27.) 











HE history of the successes and failures in the in- 

dustrial world of today, would very definitely show 

two conditions that it is well for every business 
executive to bear in mind in making decisions in regard 
to his business. The first is that the majority of failures 
can be attributed to closed minds and the refusal of the 
individuals in charge to consider new ideas, new products, 
new machinery, possible short-cuts in manufacture or in 
operation, the granting of credits, etc. 

This history would also show that the successes in the 
business world have been brought about through open 
minds, optimism, the ability to analyze and ascertain 
whether the good points outweigh the bad points of any 
proposition. ‘This same situation governs the handling 
of credits and collections in any business organization 
today. 

The executives in the accounting and credit offices of 
an organization are in many cases responsible for the 
making or breaking of a business. Naturally, from the 
credit angle, a credit manager must be continually on 
his guard against the granting of credits where the risk 
is too great, and this continual thinking along the lines 
of the bad in a situation may become a habit with many 
other operations in connection with the Credit and Col- 
lection Department. 

Regardless of who the individual is—you, your as- 
sistants or your superior—me, my assistants or my su- 
perior—we are all prone in making decisions to base them 
upon past details or happenings that loom large in our 
memories. 

You and I have both heard decisions rendered be- 
cause of some incident that happened years ago in one 
case out of five or ten thousand and which case has never 
been repeated. Many records have been set up that cost 
thousands of dollars to operate each year to circumvent 
the possibility of the repetition of some happening that 
occurred years ago and has long since been forgotten. 

There are thousands of records throughout the country, 
the cost of which will run ten to one hundred times the 
cost of the original happenings that brought such record 
into being. It would be a mighty fine idea for every 
executive to review yearly every record in his department, 
why it was put into operation, whether the necessity for 
it still exists and whether the cost for keeping the record 
pays its way in elimination of errors or possibilities of 
error. Such a yearly examination would save many or- 
ganizations thousands of dollars which could be put to a 
more beneficial use. 

The geometric theorem, “A straight line is the shortest 
distance between two points,” is as true today as it was the 
first day it was written. The records and the routine 
which were considered the best in the world five years ago, 
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Opening Your Mind for the 85% of 
Accounts--Instead of Closing It 


for the 15% 


By ROBERT O. BONNER 
Credit Manager, L. S. Ayres & Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 


in many cases are far behind the times, but those records 
will continue in existence as long as the executive and 
assistants in charge continue to have a closed mind re- 
garding new ideas. 

The hardest thing to overcome on the part of an execu- 
tive is to keep the roads (or routine) in his organization 
from getting into ruts, since unless re-surfaced periodi- 
cally, the older the road, the deeper the ruts become. The 
question that we try to continually ask ourselves in our 
organization is, “Where can we find some shorter, more 
economical, and yet more enlightening method of doing 
this particular task?” 

We try to inject into our people the thought that with 
millions of businesses, large and small, throughout the 
country and the world, someone has found a better way 
of doing that particular job. We try to meet, with an 
open mind, every individual who comes into the office to 
show us some newer or improved method. Experience 
of many years has taught me that I do not know it all 
and never will know it all, because the pace is too fast. 
If I did know it all today, I would not tomorrow. 

Salesmanship is one of the outstanding qualities in the 
industrial world of today, and yet there are many men 
who, if you let them talk and do not scare them, will, 
though lacking in salesmanship, give you through their 
superior knowledge, information and ideas that the ap- 
parently far better salesman cannot give you. 

If you continually interrupt such an individual, trying 
to throw in the “why not” reasons, you may discourage 
him from giving you the “why” reasons. After you have 
learned his side of the story, there is always sufficient 
time in which to bring up the objections and match them 
against the reasons why. 

The Credit and Collection Department of any busi- 
ness is in many ways much like a railroad or the produc- 
tion in a modern automobile plant. 

After credit has once been authorized, the routine from 
that point on varies far less than 15 per cent. In other 
words, in far more than 85 out of 100 accounts, through- 
out their life, the same set of conditions arises in the same 
way that daily trains run over the same track, or a 
thousand automobiles go through straight line production. 

Bearing this thought in mind, it is easy to see how 
short-cuts can be made in the daily routine of any form 
of credit and collection work. 

When considering the proposition of installment ac- 
counts, the idea of 85 per cent daily repetition is even 
easier to agree with, but it takes an analysis of your 
present methods to know whether or not you have 
worked out the straight line production problem in your 
department as far as possible. 

In the past ten years installment sales have grown to 
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the point where most organizations manufacturing any 
finished article of a sales value of more than $25 for 
use in the home are selling on the installment basis either 
direct, through branch offices, or through dealers who 
turn the paper over to them. 

With this vast army of organizations, some new and 
better method, or some short-cut, is daily being put into 
operation. 

It therefore behooves any executive, or executive as- 
sistant, to be eternally on the lookout WITH AN OPEN 
MIND for ways and means of cutting his costs in ac- 
counting and collection work. 

“Der 


Why Worry? 
(Continued from page 5.) 
worry. If you want to get overdrawn on your energy, 
just start worrying. 

Worry is a kind of termite—it eats away at your very 
foundation—digs and gouges at your vitality while you 
are usually unaware; and when the old frame begins to 
sag, lean and careen under such disintegration, it is then 
a little late and very difficult to prop up or make satis- 
factory repairs. 

My tellers have told me that often they have cashed 
certain out-of-town checks in an off-guard way for 
strange people and as soon as they had handed over the 
money they began worrying, even lying awake at night 
counting the outstanding days against the time they 
would know the fate of such items. They candidly say 
they never have had any trouble with the transacticns 
that caused them the most worry—it’s these old-time 
buddies and cronies who come up kinder sidewise to the 
window in a “double-second-cousin” manner who slip it 
to them! They mumble softly through their tonsils and 
get a ““V” on a check that comes back with a little white 
sticker on one end. 

I am told that some insurance companies in comput- 
ing their mortality rate take into consideration the fact 
whether one worries or works. ‘The reasoning being 
that if the applicant worries, there is a definite shortening 
of his expectancy; while on the other hand, if he works 
ever so much, his expectancy is thereby lengthened for 
several reasons, the best of which is that he hasn’t time 
to worry. 

I know a case where a man began to worry about los- 
ing his job—he worried and worried. According to the 
actual facts in the case, as revealed later, he had not the 
slightest chance of losing his job—but he did, because his 
constant worry rendered him inefficient mentally and 
physically, so much so that he was unable to perform his 
duties. 

A business man of much means and ability told me he 
had been worrying so much recently that about two 
weeks ago he found himself at home sick and unfit to 
manage his affairs. Suddenly, he caught hold of him- 
self, ceased his worry and stood in my office only a week 
later, a fit man to manage his prosperous businesses. 
Good health and the pleasure it affords are too precious 
to lose them both at the same time by worrying! 

So, why worry about the outcome of things beyond 
your control, such as the weather, markets, personal for- 
tune, social standing, dominance, power, immense wealth 
or big business ? 

“You can’t take it with you!” 
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Collection Tool! 


What? In 3 Years 


Colvelope Has Grown from 


One customer and an order of 10,000 col- 
lection letters to 


customers in Florida — Seattle — 
Maine — and California — with 


a monthly production approximating 1,000,000 


Where? Banks 


Department Stores 
Finance Companies Furniture 
Industrial Companies Florists 
Personal Loan CompaniesJewelry 
Public Utilities Radios 

Washing Machines 





Retailers 
Auto Accessories 
Credit Clothing 


From first to last steps in collection. 
(customers use as high as 25 different 
letters) 


When? 


How? 





Collection work is 85% repetitive. Practi- 
cally all customers RESENT “personal col- 
lection letters.” 

Colvelopes are used for every type of col- 
lection letter from first reminder, through 
broken promises, collectors’ calls, N. 8, F. 
checks, cancellation of accounts to and in- 
cluding legal action. 





Colvelopes reduce outstanding receivables. 

Cut postage costs ONE-HALF to TWO- 
THIRDS 

Speed—eliminate time-taking clerical opera- 
tions, 

Eliminate typed and multigraphed letters 
costing 5c to 25c each. 

Neat appearance. Look yours over just be- 
fore mailing. 


= 


Why 


Extend courtesy of return envelope to cus- 
tomer. 


Colvelopes are used by three large office 
appliance companies—Remington, Royal and 
Underwood. Largest department stores— 
Bamberger, Bloomingdale, Gimbel, Lytton, 
Hovey, Donaldson, Golden Rule, Joske, 
Titche-Goettinger. Chain clothing such as 
National, King, Levy. Banks all over the 
country as well as public utilities. 


Who? 
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WASSELL ORG. 
342 Madison Ave., New York City 


Please send me full information on Colvelope. 
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1937 Retail Credit Survey 

HE 1937 Retail Credit Survey, which is the cur- 

rent annual issue of a nation-wide survey of retail 

credit conditions, has just been released by the 
United States Department of Commerce. The present re- 
port, based on returns from approximately 1,700 cooperat- 
ing retailers representing 14 lines of retail business, was 
prepared by the Marketing Research Division of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. The study, 
which has been expanded this year to include 40 illustra- 
tions of the trend of credit sales and collections, is a con- 
tinuation of the retail credit series issued periodically since 
1930. 

This service to business was inaugurated at the request 
of the National Retail Credit Association and receives the 
active cooperation of credit bureaus and local retail credit 
men’s associations in 86 cities from which reports are re- 
ceived from retailers. 

Significant facts taken from the survey are as follows: 

1. Collection ratios on open accounts during 1937 
tended to run above 1936 in the first part of the year, but 
slight decreases characterized the concluding 7 months. 
However, average collections for all of 1937 showed no 
marked change from 1936, the ratios of reporting stores 
being 47.8 per cent and 47.4 per cent, respectively. 

2. Installment collection ratios were moderately below 
1936 in most trades, probably influenced to the greatest 
extent by a normal accumulation of receivables, rather 
than changes in terms or collection conditions. 

3. Automobile dealers and department stores reported 
no change from 1936 in either open credit or installment 
Elsewhere, the majority of the trades 
showed reductions of from one-tenth to three-tenths of 1 
per cent in their 1937 open credit loss ratios, but increased 
installment loss ratios outnumbered decreases. 

4. Projection of estimates from the Survey data indi- 
cate a reduction in the proportion of installment sales to 
all retail sales from 11.8 per cent in 1936 to 11.7 per cent 
in 1937, a decline from 66.8 per cent to 66.4 per cent in 
the proportion of cash sales, and a corresponding increase 
in the proportion of open credit from 21.4 per cent to 21.9 


bad debt losses. 


per cent. 

5. Monthly volume of installment sales in five report- 
ing trades fell below the 1936 level in the last quarter of 
1937. It is estimated that all retail installment sales in- 
creased only 3.9 per cent in 1937, but that average install- 
ment outstandings increased roughly 20 per cent to 3,100 
million dollars. Open credit sales reveal an estimated 
increase of 7.9 per cent, with average outstandings rising 
6.9 per cent to 1,526 million dollars in 1937. 

The specific purpose of these annual retail credit studies 
is to supply merchants and credit executives with factual 
guides in the interest of increased efficiency in credit super- 
vision and operation. Every member of this Association 
should have a copy of the 1937 survey which may be se- 
cured for 20 cents each from the National Office —Arthur 
H. Hert. 

~er 

San Francisco invites you to the 27th Annual Con- 
vention of the National Retail Credit Association, to be 
held there June 20, 21, 22 and 23. For full information 
see the insert enclosed with this issue. 
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The Barometer of 


Retail Business 


Sales and Collection Trends 
October, 1938, vs. October, 1937 


Compiled by Research Division, National Retail 
Credit Association 


Arthur H. Hert, Research Director 


REDIT sales decreased 9.0 per cent during Octo- 

ber, collections 1.1 per cent and total sales 8.8 

per cent, as compared with October, 1937. These 

decreases were generally due to unemployment and un- 
seasonable warm weather. 

Small increases were noted in 31 cities in credit sales 
and 37 cities in total sales. Fifty of the 69 cities re- 
ported decreases in either collections, credit or total sales; 
while 16 cities reported decreases in all three. 

High-lights of the monthly analysis are shown in the 
tables below: 








High-Lights for October 


69 Cities reporting. 
25,411 Retail stores represented. 


COLLECTIONS 


42 Cities reported decreases. 
1.1% Was the average decrease for all 
cities. 
Was the greatest decrease (Bor- 
ger, Texas). 
20 Cities reported increases. 
Was the greatest increase (Otta- 
wa, Ont., Canada). 
4 Cities reported no change. 


CREDIT SALES 


36 Cities reported decreases. 
9.0% Was the average decrease for all 
cities. 
Was the greatest decrease (Day- 
ton, Ohio). 
31 Cities reported increases. 
Was the greatest increase (Van- 
couver, Wash.). 
2 Cities reported no change. 


TOTAL SALES 
30 Cities reported decreases. 


8.8% Was the average decrease for all 
cities. 
24.0% Was the greatest decrease (San 


Francisco, Calif.). 
37 Cities reported increases. 
Was the greatest increase (Van- 
couver, Wash.). 
2 Cities reported no change. 
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Credit Women’s Breakfast Club 
Sponsors St. Louis Credit School 





The Saint Louis Credit Class 


HE Credit Committee of the St. Louis Credit 
Women’s Breakfast Club,” says Mrs. Julia Garri- 
son, President of the Club, “is doing a fine job in 
sponsoring a credit class, studying the National Associa- 
tion’s textbook Retail Credit Fundamentals. The appre- 
ciation of all Credit Managers is due the National As- 
sociation’s Educational Committee and Dr. Clyde Wm. 
Phelps for the very excellent presentation of the various 
subjects in this splendid book.” 


Credit Schools Using New Textbook 


Davenport, 0WA. ... . +: « & 
PORTLAND, OREGON or 2 Cr eee 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA . . . . 77 
a 
oo 
St. Louis, Missouri . go orig, eo et ar 
DuRHAM, NorRTH CAROLINA . . . . . 54 
Cepar Rapips, IowA . . .... . 53 
BINGHAMTON, New YorK. .. . . . 50 
eee, DOM. wh oe cin se ww eB 
Vicrornia, B. C. (CANADA) . . .. . 44 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN . én) a 
SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA. . . . . 35 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE. ..... . 33 
SouTH Bend, INDIANA. . .. . . . 27 
VANCOUVER, B. C. (CANADA) . . . . 26 
TorRONTO, ONT. (CANADA) . . . . . 25 
mow Geemame £64... .85«6 wh oe 
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Other St. Louis Comment: 


We in St. Louis are very appreciative of the National As- 
sociation’s textbook, Retail Credit Fundamentals and both Dr. 
Clyde Wm. Phelps and the National Association’s Educational 
Committee are to be congratulated on the excellent manner in 
which the important subject of retail credit operation has been 
presented to the students—Wwma. T. Sniper, Credit Manager, 
Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney, Inc. (Past President, N. R. C. A.). 


* * . 


In St. Louis, we feel our special group studying the Na- 
tional Association’s book Retail Credit Fundamentals is spend- 
ing a worthwhile period that wil! be helpful to them as individ- 
uals and to the stores with which they are connected. The Na- 
tional Association is to be congratulated on the excellent man- 
ner in which the text has been arranged.—C. F. Jackson, Credit 
Manager, Famous-Barr Co. (Former Vice-President, N. R. 
C. 4.3. 

* - * 

I am very happy to add a word of commendation on the 
splendid textbook Retail Credit Fundamentals by Dr. Clyde 
Wm. Phelps. Our study class in St. Louis is very enthusiastic 
about this excellent approach to a most intricate problem 
and everyone responsible for the material, so well presented, is 
to be congratulated.—E. F. Horner, Credit Manager, Kline’s 
Inc. (Former National Director). 


* * * 


The ideas and principles outlined in Dr. Clyde Wm. Phelps’ 
book Retail Credit Fundamentals are splendid. Our credit class 
in St. Louis is profiting greatly from the weekly discussions, and 
after reading the textbook I realize each one of us should have 
a copy on our desk for constant reference.—LouiIs WELLINGHOFF, 
Credit Manager, Boyd’s (Former President, 7th District, N. R. 
C. 4d. 


For Further Information Write 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
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The Trend of Credit and Collection Policies 
In the Petroleum Industry 


By F. R. SPRINGER 
Credit Manager, Humble Oil and Refining Co., Houston, Texas 


SUBJECT of this kind covers a lot of territory. 

It will be obvious to you that my remarks must 

be confined to conditions in the industry in Texas 

and closely surrounding territory and to a great extent to 

our own company. While our practices may not, in all 

cases, be the same as others, very likely they will be close 

enough generally to be considered fairly representative of 
the industry as a whole. 

Several other important items need to be clearly under- 
stood in a discussion of this kind, first of which is the 
nature of the products we market. This factor has a very 
direct bearing on and is largely responsible for the policies 
governing extension of credit and in collection methods. 
Gasoline and oil represent the major portion of the prod- 
ucts sold through our service stations to our retail trade. 
There is no possibility of recovering any of our merchan- 
dise if bills are not paid. 

Even if a man wished, he couldn’t return it to apply on 
an account he could not pay. The chances are ten to one 
he has not even seen the gasoline or oil go into his car but 
has watched only the mechanical gauge on an electric 
pump ticking off the number of gallons or a can turned 
upside down over the fill pipe of his crankcase. 

The difference between marketing an article of this 
nature and selling a suit of clothes, a fur coat, a radio, an 
electric ice box or something of a tangible nature, which 
can be recovered in some cases where default in payment 
occurs, is easily seen. In the latter case the customer at 
least has something. left in his possession to remind him 
of the justness of the bill and also in some cases the 
thought of loss of the luxury or convenience should he not 
take care of the obligation. 

The second extremely important item is the fact that 
there is little that can be done to limit or tabulate 
promptly the purchases that can be made with the credit 
card. Imagine, if you will, the authorization of unlimited 
credit at from one to 70,000 stores all over the United 
States and Canada by one approval of a credit card, the 
account to be limited only by the customer’s determination 
to buy only that for which he can and will pay promptly 
each month! 

Third, there is the margin of profit. At best, this 
margin is so small that a slow-pay account will be un- 
profitable and there simply cannot be many absolute losses 
or there won’t be any profit at all. Moreover, while it is 
not generally accepted or understood by the public, gaso- 
line is sometimes even sold at a loss when the high operat- 
ing costs necessary for adequately serving the motorist are 
taken into consideration. 

And last there is the question of tax. The oil companies 
are held responsible to the State and U. S. Governments 
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for the collection from the customer of all taxes levied on 
gasoline and oil sold to public. The amount of this tax 
usually runs between 25 and 30 per cent of the total 
charge to the customer and has to be paid by the oil com- 
panies in cash to the State and U. S. Governments by the 
twentieth of the following month regardless of when we 
get our money (or indeed if we never get it from the cus- 
tomer). There is no tax refund to us from the Govern- 
ment if we fail to collect our account and slow-pay ac- 
counts merely mean that we are out the use of our money 
for that length of time. 

With these thoughts in mind we can hark back some 
ten or fifteen years to the real beginning of retail market- 
ing, on a large scale, by the oil companies. As this was 
more or less a matter of evolution, you might say it took 
the greater portion of that period to accomplish the com- 
plete transformation. Originally, of course, the oil com- 
panies’ field of operation was that of sales in bulk, part 
of which went to dealers and jobbers, who, in turn, resold 
to individual automobile owners and carried the accounts 
themselves or sold only for cash. 

Fifteen years ago, the era of good roads in Texas was 
yet to come, as was also the stupendous increase in sales 
of automobiles and the crowded highways. With the 
good highways linking the larger centers and making pos- 
sible swift and easy transportation to and from all parts 
of the state, the sale of automobiles increased rapidly and 
truck lines began to appear. 

More and more people were moving about and the ac- 
count that formerly purchased only locally was making 
purchases at various points. Tourists from other parts of 
the country began to appedr in greater numbers. All this 
created a demand for more gasoline and oil and for a 
better and more uniform service to the motorist. The oil 
companies, awakening to this fact, realized the local man 
could do nothing with this problem. 

It was up to the companies to provide the means for 
handling this ever-increasing market with its rapidly 
climbing consumption curve. The solution to this prob- 
lem seemed to require that the oil companies assume the 
burden of retail marketing, carry these accounts them- 
selves, and devise a means whereby the public could be 
served at all points even better than they had been served 
locally and provide an even better standard of service and 
products. 

This was accomplished, but not overnight. This transi- 
tion came about slowly and not all companies employed 
the same means or carried on their work at the same time. 
The net result, however, was that some eight to ten years 
ago the larger oil companies were definitely set up with 
retail outlets (which they owned and operated, or con- 
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rolled by lease and operated) and busy with the problem 
t how best to handle the increasing number of accounts 
in their books. 

The credit card appeared to be the solution and its use 
was initiated on a small scale. All would have been well 
from the start had not someone conceived its use as a com- 
petitive weapon, a use so far removed from the original 
ntent it nearly sounded its death knell. The increasing 
number of retail accounts plus this bad usage of the credit 
card brought a serious credit problem to the industry. 
The keenest sort of competition for this volume of con- 
sumer business caused oil company managements to adopt 
an extremely liberal credit and collection policy. 

Generally speaking, the year 1929 saw the real begin- 
ning of the issuance of credit cards in great numbers and 
this practice continued at an increased rate through 1930 
and into the first part of 1931 as competition became even 
keener and more companies were drawn into the race for 
retail accounts. All this in the face of the disaster of 
October, 1929, the real significance of which was not fully 
realized until some time later. 

The trend of collection policies during this period was 
toward liberality and naturally the trend of collection 
procedure followed suit to a great extent. Mechanical 
and physical difficulties attendant to an attempt to secure 
and handle such an enormous volume of business in a 
period of time entirely too short to adequately prepare for 
it also tended to produce results which indicated even a 
more liberal policy than was intended. 

By the first part of 1931, most of the companies had 
learned much about retail marketing and its excessive cost 
of operation and high loss ratio on credit sales. That 
knowledge, coupled with realization of the economic dis- 
aster that had descended upon us, caused a complete re- 
versal of opinion by most companies. For the most part, 
the industry began to trim its sails and a credit and éol- 
lection policy just as stringent as its predecessor had been 
liberal was installed. Accounts on the books were ana- 
lyzed carefully and those delinquent dropped immediately 
and cards withdrawn. 

Further analysis, in subsequent months, eliminated still 
more undesirable and unprofitable accounts and others 
whose financial responsibility was such as would cause 
doubt as to their desirability should conditions continue 
as they were. Only the very best accounts were retained 
and the issuance of cards was limited to those who were 
known to have need for and were entitled to unlimited 
credit. 

Naturally, collection procedure followed right in line 
and accounts were closely followed up and credit discon- 
tinued immediately if there was any delinquency. This 
was not all accomplished at once, however, and it was per- 
haps in the latter part of 1932 or first part of 1933 before 
the industry as a whole could be said to have its house in 
pretty fair order. 

Just how representative of the industry as a whole this 
last statement may be is a matter that might be subject to 
some discussion as on August 17, 1933, President Roose- 
velt approved the Code of Fair Competition for the Pe- 
troleum Industry to become effective September 2, 1933. 
Included among the many rules and regulations by which 
all petroleum marketers were to be governed was a com- 
plete credit and collection policy set forth in no uncertain 
terms. While this regulation did not and could not specify 
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those to whom credit might be granted, it did very de- 
finitely state the period of time such credit could be ex- 
tended. 

Briefly stated, the purchases in any month had to be 
paid in full by the end of the following month or further 
credit was denied. An extension of 30 days in cases of 
absolute emergencies was the only exception made. This 
applied to everybody alike, regardless of who the person 
might be. What a boon that was to all oil company credit 
departments can be readily realized as it forced prompt 
payments with a minimum of ill will toward the com- 
panies as the public soon understood the oil companies had 
no alternative. 

Because of necessity, many an individual was educated 
to be prompt paying during the period this code was in 
effect and a uniform practice of good credit and collection 
policies established for a length of time sufficient for man- 
agements to become fully aware of the benefits. So much 
so, in fact, that in September, 1934, when the NRA was 
declared unconstitutional and the codes of various indus- 
tries no longer effective, the managements of most of the 
oil companies elected to continue to operate voluntarily 
under code provisions, including the credit and collection 
policy, in compliance with Government’s desires. 

That will just about answer the question “What is the 
present credit and collection policy?” as essentially it is 
the policy generally in effect today in the industry. Some 
modifications have been made, of course, inasmuch as the 
provisions are no longer iron clad, chief of which has been 
the delegating of authority to the credit departments to 
exercise judgment in the extension of the additional 30 
days’ time in emergencies and where unusual marketing 
conditions prevail and where this appeared necessary to 
maintain profitable business. 

Naturally, a certain degree of slacking off from the 
stringent restrictions has been the general trend but it has 
been done only where justified and maximum terms of the 
end of the second month following purchase have been 
adhered to. Collection follow-up, while differing to a cer- 
tain extent, in method and form, according to the ideas of 
credit department heads, has followed the general trend 
of promptness and thoroughness. 

Standards for extension of credit in this business have 
been fairly well established now by experience. We know, 
as I said before, that we have a peculiar problem. We 
cannot limit the purchases a customer may make in a 
given space of time with a credit card. That being the 
case, if we are to sell him on credit, he must limit his 
own purchases to those he can pay for promptly each 
month. 

Obviously the character and habits of the individual 
applying for a credit card are of primary importance. This 
information must be right up to the minute and thor- 
oughly complete and reliable. We simply cannot use old 
or inadéquate information when we are considering turn- 
ing some person loose with the means of writing his own 
ticket. 

We must know that his habits in the past and right now 
indicate he has not and presumably will not overbuy or 
permit himself to be oversold. Any tendency toward the 
habit of overbuying is a danger signal and will very likely 
disqualify him for the credit card privilege. 

It will be quite clear that our standards for extension 

(Continued on page 27.) 
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DEPARTMENT STORES DEPARTMENT STORES WOMEN’S SPECIALTY FURNITURE STORES 
DISTRICT (Open Accounts) (installment Accounts) STORES (Installment A ts) 

pad 1938 1937 1938 1937 1938 1937 1938 1937 Wie 
AV.| HL LO.]| AV.| HL} LO.7 AV. HL LO. | AV.| HL | LO.] AV. HL. LO. | AV. HI.| LO.] AV. HI. | LO.] AV.| HL | wy HL | LO 
Boston, Mass. 50.5 |69.3 |44.2}50.8|66.4 |45.4116.8/29.3/14 .4115.7|27.5)13.8 [52.0/ 61.0|424]54.5)58.0/399 | — | —| —] — | — | ~igg5i64. 
Providence, R. L 46.7 | 51.0|44.0147.3/52.0/453] — |17.0| — | — j209} —} —| —| —] —] —] —]881126)50] — /120| -M-| — 
| Lynn, Mass. 56.0 (56.7 |44.6154.0:55.614005 — i —}] —f—) m1 oma od od od od oT om 907 0120.5 113.5116.9 121 Sie | — 
Springfield, Mass. 53.7 |57.3 |50.1756.2/57.8 |54.6116.6)22.1)/11.1 1 163)21.3 311.3 $527 |60.0 |45.4/525/56.5\484) — | —| —] —|] — |---| - 
Worcester, Mass. 50.3/51.0|49.6147.2/489|/455§ — |29.4) — |24.2)25.5|23.0] — |381) — |360/500|/300; — | — | —] — -| —m—| — 
New York City 49.7/62.0/40.1 }50.6|61.3/43.6919.1 |32.6/12.2)18.9|26.7|13.1 ]46.8|54.0|37.4|46.7 |63.7/384] — | —| —]| —| —| —figao! — 
Pittsburgh, Pa.” — | — |] — |49.2)/54.5|/385) — | — — 116.3/21.3)124) — | — | — ]477|54.5|38.5) — —-| —}|] —| —| -@-! - 
2 Reading, Pa. 51.1|53.6 148.0 }52.0 |56.8)50.47 — |203) — | — |210| — | — |420| — | — {38.0} — JI2.1)13.5)107] — j1t7) - 27 — 
Syracuse, N. Y. 439|45.9|43.2145.0| 46.4/44.9117.3 18.1/13.4]16.0/19.4/15.5]51.3| 60.0/41.2/53.0/53.7 |45.5} — |100| — ]12.8)13.4)i2am —| — 
Utica, N. Y. — | —| — [480/52.6/472] — | —| —] —] — | — [45.5|555|38.5]50.0/55.0/43.0112.0/14.0/12.6]13.5115 5 125m — | — 
Washington, D.C. 141.8 )51 .8)35.2)41.0/49.6/35.5}14.2)15.2/12.3}128)14.3)107) — | —| —}| —| —| ~> -—| —| ~| -| -|-§-]| - 
3 Huntington, W. Va. 160.6/60.7 |60.5/59.5/63.1 |55.8110.4/11.2) 96] 8.0) 8.1 | 8.0 $31.0|33.0)29.1] — |276) —} —| —| -] - —-@ -| - 
Baltimore, Md. 45.8/56.0|38.8 |44.3/51.7/38.1 917.7 [27.7 | 12.2}17.2)282) 9.2 141.1|46.0/36.7 1408|455/377} — | —| —} —| —| -§-| - 
4 Birmingham, Ala. 43.5 |47.4|37.6 144.) |48.3/38.0 | 16.8 [17.6 115.4 118.7/200 116.7 147.7 |49.5/46.0]50.21514 [490] 1.1 1/9 ]100]11.9ll3 21am — | — 
Atlanta, Ga. 31.8/32.4/31.3133.5/35.0) 32.09 13.1 /14.7 |11.5313.6/14.4|12.8 135.2 /37.5/33.0]35.1|35.4)348] — | —| — |] — |13.6) —i220 - 
Kansas City, Mo. 735 |78.8|68.2171.5|79.3 |63.81199 [200/197] — |16.6| — |566164.1/51.31560|627|/50.3] — 113.2) —| —|I30| -M— - 
5 St. Louis, Mo. 52.9|65.7|/44.8/53.2)65.6|44.6119.7 |209 |17.6 118.3)225)168 | 428) 47.9 |393 | 429/52.7/37.1 $13.9/19.9| 8.0 112.8/16.8/ 88 Mi550) - 
Little Rock, Ark. 41.9/45.8|37.9139.8|45.7/36.3 132.8 /36.7/25.7|24.1;296/15 17 — | —| —}] —| —| — | — j105|) — | — }10.0) —B4i 89. 
Cleveland, O. 49.6|56.3|44.4147.3 55.5 /41.1917.9 125.4 [12.8] 17.7 |24.1|12.5144.9|45.7 [44.4 |455|46.8 |42.7110.1 [11 7] 8.3 110.0113.4|66Mm550/33 
Cincinnati, O. 53.9| 60.2) 46.0}53.2| 58.9 |47.0915.1 |36.0/10.6 J15.7 |21.0)11.21419)51.6|34.11414)480)/35.1, —| —| —] —] —| —iM49/49 
Columbus, O. 49.2|55.8) 43.4148 5/583 |468912.9)14.1 |11.6)11.8)12.7 |10.81543)58.9/49.7 | 53.2) 57.0 49.5 12.9 |38.0/ 10.4) 118/39.5 103 — | - 
Toledo, O. 49.3 |58.5|40.0] 48.2)55.8 |429117.4)21.6/15.9}17.6)17.9 |16.8151.0 |57.0|43.5 |55.3)67.0|/445) — | —| —]} —]} — | — bl /30 
6 Youngstown, O. 41.3) 42.7|39.2}49.2/49.6 |48.9114.3 |15.0 |13.7 117.3 |18.0)16.3] — |464) — |] — 159.0) — 714.5/16.0)12.2)18.1) 214/179 —| - 
Detroit, Mich. 54.7 |689/40.9 | 567 | 67.7 |44.6122.6!27.1)15.0)21.6/23.8) 16.4 [52.7 |57.7| 48.4}53.7 |58.0\484) — | — | — |] — | — | —9b80/64 
Grand Rapids, Mich. [50.9|54.5/47.8 |52.2)/544/490]7 — | — | — | —| — J] — 9477 |64.7/35.7]60.7|71.3|50.9914.6 /17.2/10.7 [16.5 |21.2)13.— —| - 
Milwaukee, Wis. 468 |47.8|45.5148.8/49.4 |443 119.2 |20.6/ 17.6}188 |20.1|17.6 139.6 |53.6/257) — |53.4) — 910.0 11.0) 9.1 $10.2) 10.9) 96 9873.3) 25 
Springfield, Ill. * 33.9|48.8 117.0 /38.7/48.2;300} — | —| —] —]| — | — 4324/34.9/300 ]33.8 |38.5|29.0}22.3)34.2)10.2)22.1/37.2|11.29M36.7|30 
Duluth, Minn. soe Weed) Meee Dee at Me I i Me ee Be eet Died eee) ee ks, hw 
St. Paul, Minn. 57.1 /60.5/52.5153.7|59.4/39.55 — | — | —| —| — | — 943.0/51.1|32.0146.1/54.513401 —| —| —i —| —| =| - 
Minneapolis, Minn. | 675 | 69.4/65.3/67.3 | 70.5/61.9 120.1 |23.2)14.3 |19.6|23.2/12.7}59.3| 60.0 |58.5)60.3/62.4|58.1910.9/11.4/10.3}10.7|11.0}10.39854.4) - 
1 Davenport, Ia. 50.6 | 50.8)50.3}55.6/57.1 |54.0915.5/15.9/15.2116.2)17.3 1507 — | — |} — | — 1477] — 915.3)17.0/13.6 117.0) 17.0 |17.09280) - 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. 55. | |56.3/49.6 159.2/59.4/50.0 119.6 |22.0)17.3124.6310118.25 —| —|—i—| -—| —~i | - | ~ 1-1) a) eel: 

Des Moines, Ia. 39.4/46.8/37.5}37.9 |53.3/378 | — 110.7) — | — |10.7) — $45.5/51.0/43.0]45.1/500/443] — | —| —| —| —|-- 

Sioux City, la. 45.9|48.4/40.0 |49.0/49.7 |40.0117.0 |23.0/ 15.6 }16.0 |24.5)15.0] — (410) — | — |45.0) —} — }175) —] —| —| -- 
Omaha, Neb. — |480| — | — |468) — | — {140} — | — {12.7| — ]44.7/464 |430 | 45.0)47.3/428) — | — | — | —| — | -§- | - 
8 Tulsa, Okla. 62.6/66.8|58.91/62.1/ 644 60.0 116.1 |20.4/12.7 1154 |17.4 | 13.5 144.2/ 46.0 |41.51494/55.5)420]) — | —| — | —|] —|--)- 
San Antonio, Tex. 41.3}45.8|39.3141.9/449/39.0911.1 112.6) 9.5 [11.2/13.1| 9.3 148.7|524 | 43.0/48.8/506 (47.5 912.5 113.4 11.7118) 122)114 1.6) - 
Denver, Colo. 48.1 |520 |47.2147.9| 48.7 |38.5 112.9/224/11.2113.8| 28.7 |11.0 148.9 |49.6| 48.3/48.5/48.7/48.2110.1 111.5) 8.8197 | 11.1) 83pml25) - 

9 Salt Lake City, Utah [61.6/66.5/53.6)60.9| 64.9/56.41255/40.4/16.7 /256|38.8/1767 — | —|—]—]—|]—|f—-| —-|-—1-|—!|-- 

Casper, Wyo. — 100; — | — N24) —} — |400| —]| — |420|) —}] —}] —]|] —]| — |420) —] —|] —|] —]| -—| —|-i> 
10 Portland, Ore. 45.3|54.4/39.3 | 42.5/58.6/379 |15.2 116.5 [15.1 114.8118.7|13.3 144.7 |49.0140.41490/50.6|/42.0] — | —| —] —| —| —fgel4is 
Spokane, Wash. 54.9|55.1 |54.7158.11/60.8/56.3112.7/13.4)12.1 114.7 |16.6 [12.8 141.4 |50.5/32.3]43.2/345 |520} — (200) — | — |24.0| — 30117 

Odie, Gan 438 |57.8/32.7 |45.8/53.8|39.6116.2/28.1 |12.4117.8/24.0/13.4 | 36. 1/50.0 | 28.4/37.6 /51.6/30.8319.1 (31.3 111.8 121.6\22.5)113R — 

Los Angeles, Calif? | —| —| — ]600\700\51.1] — | —| —]|176]205]15.2] —| —| — |554]584/525) —| —| —| —| —|-]f- 
Santa Barbara, Calif. }52.1|/624/428/47.6|60.6)358) — | — | —| —| —| — §613/79.0/445}60.1/724|395) —|} — | —]| —/ — | —j§~ | - 
Ottawa, Ont.® _ —|j-— —|-— —_ —|— —T—-!|—-}]—iro-l-Il _ —|-— —j-— — =— = > ee 
12 Vameouver, B. C. 63.3|644 |62.2]66.7|72.3/61.1 1258/30.4/21.1 |26.5|30.4/22.6146.0/57.0 |35.0] — |52.0| — 1184/420]14.8] — |14.0| — ero 
Victoria, B. C. 68.5 | 70.4 |66.7 | 67.3 | 67.4 67.2 124.5) 33.0)16.1 123.0129.3)1677 — | —| —]| —j51.0)} —F —|—|] -—] —] —| 7]_7 a 
© 1938 Figures not received at press time ° Installment Laundry 4Plumbing ®Paper and Paisl ‘ 

* Open and Installment accounts combined 1Furriers 5Heating 5Lumber Fuel 
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RES MEN’S CLOTHING AUTO ACCESSORIES, 
) Y STORES STORES SHOE STORES TIRES, GAS AND OIL MISCELLANEOUS 
7 1938 1937 1938 1937 1938 1937 1938 1937 1938 1937 
.] Lol gt | Lo. | Av. | BL AV. | HL | Lo. | av.| HL | Lo.] Av.| HL-| Lo. | av.| aL | Lo. | av. | nt | Lo. | av. | wt | xo} av.| at | Lo} av.| ar | xo. 
~ | = 66.5 /64.1 |636/64.3 — 1614) — | — [Oar] — & — 19641 — | — 6031 — 8am 1 mil Ki am) | om eee eee 
0| -mM-| —]| — {14.0 — 173.0) — | — | —] — 4§59.7/66.0|53.4]56.3/61.7) 510} — | — | —] — | — | — ]63.0/87.24137.274) 73.0 |80.08 63: 
812.0 — | =) = south emntt Cem (iets Piece Seal Get eet) Mee ed ted Mee ed teed Geet Ged Meee 
-8-|- = — 147.3) —] — |48.1) — 965.1 |}68.8/61.4)60.1)62.5)578] — | — | — |’ —]| — | — ]57.5461.2453.64 54 4456.27/52.47 
~ - | — — — |39.3| — |71.0/}99.0|400] — |500| — | — |470| — | — |62.4| — | — |61.5| — 60.3 |8405 4605638 |79 216 4605 
-\ ae — iil 50.0} 76.1 |42.3} 48.1 |87.0 |426 475.2 | 90.1 | 60.3] 74.5|88.6| 60.5161.6|72.7|64.0) — |71.7| — ]61.6|72.08)4204 63.9 |79.09/ 42 68 
-| -@ -| 49.3}61.4 —|—-|—-]—-|—-1—] —|] —| — 761.0/66.0)560) —| —| —] —| —|—] —] — | — 17698605660 
7\|- er — - 112.69 41.8|53.8|289141.4)52.6/303} — |53.0| — |] — |525| — | —}| —| —] —]| — | — 954.3 |6405/33.99154 7 |5845)41.35 
4\\2.2m — | = Fo —|}—-|—~—]T-|] -| —] — {47.0} —] — |490| — | — [280] — | 82.2)86.4/78.1150.4 | 7205) 4377146 2| 90.85 43. 
5 125m — | pet ss 34.5}35.5}31.0}32.0134.5)31.5] — | — | —] —]| — | — 925.0/39.2 |36.7 [32.5)36.0/31.0951.0 |58.8/35.0)54.2/60.5)57.2 
-§-|-|-|- ~|-|-|]-|-|-]—|ee0} -|] —-| —|-—] -| —| —] —| —| —] — [510] — [s2.9|5902/469n 
- eee i —- i] — | 4131468 135.0 140.5155.3 137.7 FAR 4152 5 44S OS Se seen — i OO ancl aaa ok 
211.2 — —_ eee Ek Se ee eed Bd Md Be! a ee eee eo ee oe eo fo ce E. 
).6} — 8220, — | — |250 oe MER eee De Bee eet ee Mee Geet Mee’ ‘Sos! Mtedt Mit Seed Gea! Gee Sal eed oer 
Pe el Meee ieee 56.6 |64) |51.3]560)62.7/503— — | —| — | —| —] — 978.6|79.8/77.4 178.1 |79.6 |76.61654 | 92245407/587 |94.844908 
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Preventing Credit Losses 
In the Retail Grocery Business 


By E. G. GRAVES: 


Secretary-Manager, Retail Merchants Association, Fort Worth, Texas 


IG or little, individuals and firms are but units of 

the industry with which they are identified. Alone, 

they find it difficult to keep their own house in 
order. United, through such organizations as the Retail 
Grocers Association, selling conditions and merchandising 
practices improve for the benefit of both the business man 
and the consuming public. 

At no time in the history of this great country of ours 
has there been greater need of such or- 
ganizations. Back in the days before the 
great crash, such organizations justified 
their existence as clearing houses for 
ideas. Today they are more than that. 
They are the only salvation of legitimate 
business. 

There was a time when, year after 
year, business was conducted more or 
less in accordance with what was re- 
garded as sound and proved practices. 
There were no great changes to disrupt 
the trend of things. 
grams were possible because the future 


Long-range pro- 


could be anticipated with some degree 
of accuracy. 

Now business is harassed by economic 
upheavals. Drastic, unproved, and for 
the most part, unsound regulatory meas- 
ures are thrust upon us. The pity of it all is the fact that 
our plight is due solely to lack of leadership supported by 
cooperative effort. As a state, and as a nation, we are 
even richer from the standpoint of natural resources than 
we were in the years prior to 1930. 

We of Texas, and the Southwest, are more familiar 
with this fact, for we have witnessed the development of 
one large industry after another. There has been no 
famine, no plagues, no devastation. We have had more 
food, clothing and places of shelter than ever before. 
Farming was curtailed and large quantities of foods were 
burned. These sacrificial fires of waste and destruction 
will long burn in our memories. 

Many new-fangled ideas have emanated from those 
outside the business world. There has been one noble 
experiment after another, each accompanied by more 
taxation to burden both the business man and the con- 
sumer, cutting the margin of profit on one hand and buy- 
ing power on the other. We must have leadership to lead 
us back to a sound economic era and that leadership must 
come from such organizations as yours. 

Whether we realize it or not, we are definitely living 
in an age of diminishing profit and expansion of consumer 
and retail credit. Increased taxation, upward trend of 


*An address before the Annual Convention of the Retail 
Grocers Association of Texas, Fort Worth, Texas, August 23, 
1938. 
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commodity prices, higher wage levels and many other 
things increase operating cost. Sometimes, this added ex- 
pense of doing business cannot be passed on to the con- 
sumer, and necessarily reduces the margin of profit. Even 
when it is possible to pass it on, the buying power of the 
consumer is decreased. 

It is essential, therefore, that the efforts of the business 
men be directed to economizing in their operating cost. 
One of the most visible and effective sav- 
ings in this connection is to reduce the 
ratio of credit losses. 

This can best be accomplished through 
organization and by obtaining full 
factual data on the credit applicant at 
the time of sale. This information can 
best be obtained through a specialized 
and professionalized credit organization 
which can render full and complete 
credit reporting service, at a cost far be- 
low the price of securing your own 
credit information through direct con- 
tact with the merchants in your com- 
munity. 

Your credit association, through its 
state and national affiliations, is able to 
assemble all the facts you should have be- 
fore opening a charge account, in far less 
time and more definitely than you can. 

You wouldn’t think of operating your business without 
fire insurance. Then why is it not just as important to in- 
sure your accounts receivable by obtaining full and com- 
plete information on your customer at the time the ac- 
count is opened ? 

You can argue pro and con on many phases of business, 
but there is certainly no question as to the necessity of 
collecting for merchandise sold—if you are to stay in busi- 
ness. 

No matter how small the ratio of bad accounts is to 
those that pay promptly, you should leave nothing undone 
that will tend to reduce your losses. The fact that an 
appreciable number of your accounts are delinquent is 
sufficient evidence to prove that there is something wrong 
with your method of opening and handling them. It 
means that you are relying somewhat on chance 
gambling, so to speak! 





you are 


It is a proved fact that the firms who adhere rigidly to 
good credit practices are the ones that have good collec- 
tion records and are those that make the profit. 

Whenever your uncollectible accounts exceed one-half 
of one per cent of your total credit or open account busi- 
ness, you are not doing as well as the average merchant 
(over the nation) and you should regard it as a danger 
signal. Something may be wrong with your system of 
doing credit business and while your losses have not been 
severe, the fact remains that you are not operating on a 
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sound basis. In such a case, anything can happen. 

After seventeen years of ‘credit bureau experience and 
close observance of sales trends, I am convinced that 
credit will play a prominent part in our everyday busi- 
ness for many years to come. An analysis of sales at the 
end of every year shows definitely that this is the trend, 
and the grocery business is no exception. 

There is every reason to believe that credit sales can be 
used to increase volume in the grocery business just as they 
have in virtually all other types of business. I am equally 
convinced that credit losses can be reduced whenever 
credit is extended only on a sound and profitable basis. 

Whether profits are increased by broadening volume or 
reducing losses, the results are the same 
what count. 

Back in the days of the horse and buggy when tele- 
phones were not as numerous as they are today, grocers 
operated with less competition. Then it was that the 
grocers, and all other business men in fact, could conduct 
their establishments to suit themselves. Now they must 
conduct their establishments to suit the buying public and, 
in many instances, the government. 

Today when a woman leaves her home in her auto- 
mobile to do her grocery marketing, it makes no difference 
whether she drives one block, five blocks, or ten blocks. 
When she picks up her telephone to order groceries, it is 
as easy to dial one number as it is another. 

Women now find it convenient to trade with the grocer 
who renders the service sought by the purchaser. Fre- 
quently the service sought is that of an open charge ac- 
count. Unless one is willing to sell on a credit basis, he 
cannot hope to succeed in getting the business of those 
who want charge account privileges. 

The woman who can buy anything from a spool of 
thread to an automobile on credit, has a right to expect to 
buy groceries on the same basis, providing her credit 
record is good. It is not uncommon in these days for 
grocery stores over the country to do as much as 75 per 
cent to 85 per cent of their volume on credit, and to limit 
their losses to less than one-half of one per cent. 

McCann and Company of Pittsburgh operated for two 
generations on a cash and carry basis. About five years 
ago, this company began opening charge accounts, and in 
this period the collections have averaged better than 85 
per cent monthly, while losses in 1935 were about one- 
twelfth of 1 per cent. 

There are many other stores with similar records, but 
in each instance where credit losses are low and credit 
sales constitute a large part of the volume, you will find 
that every precaution against credit loss is taken in the 
opening of new accounts. Remember, it is easier to avoid 
opening bad accounts than it is to collect them. 

A few moments ago, I mentioned the days of less com- 
petition. Those were also days of broader margins of 
profits. Then a business could sustain substantial losses 
on credit sales without uncorking the red ink. But what 
is past is water over the dam. We are compelled now to 
do business on less margin, with the result that credit 
losses must be smaller. 

| am not a grocer, but it is evident that the conveniences 
of a charge account and delivery of merchandise are serv- 
ices a grocer can render that are not provided by the cash 
and carry stores. I shall not attempt to discuss the merits 
of free delivery in comparison with the system of charg- 


and, results are 
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ing for this service, but I shall go into detail as to the 
handling of charge accounts. 

There prevails, in some minds, the opinion that cash 
and carry stores sell for less because grocers giving their 
customers the convenience of charge accounts must pass 
their losses on to the customer and that these losses are 
very high. It would be well for the grocer to do some- 
thing to offset this opinion and I know of nothing that 
would be more effective than to publicize the fact that 
grocers doing a charge account business have little or no 
credit losses. This would serve not only to correct public 
opinion as to the prices charged, but credit stores would 
also tend to make charge account customers realize that 
prompt payment of accounts is essential. In fact, it 
would be well for the grocers to make it a reality, and it 
can be done, when those in the business make up their 
minds they are going to collect for the merchandise they 
sell. 

We are now living in an age of regimentation, organ- 
ization, and cooperation. We have lost our independence 
to some extent, whether we like to admit it or not. The 
merchant, whether the corner grocer or the owner of the 
big department store, who refuses to accept this new order 
of doing business may find it difficult to succeed. 

Ten or fifteen years ago, it was not so difficult for the 
grocer to determine who was entitled to credit. 

Today, clothing, furniture, household appliances, auto- 
mobiles, everything, even to the homes of the consumers, 
are sold on open charge accounts and long-time install- 
ment basis. The Federal Government has encouraged the 
broadening of credit terms even to the extent of giving 
twenty years to the buyer to pay for a home. This trend 
toward long installment terms causes many otherwise 
good citizens to become so involved that they are finan- 
cially unable to meet the obligations they have assumed. 

It is human nature to crave a higher standard of liv- 
ing. We all like to dress better, have better furniture, 
live in a better home than we are able to pay for. Some 
have the good judgment to control their craving, but many 
indulge beyond their means in trying to keep ahead of 
“the Joneses.”” Others are so susceptible to high-pressure 
salesmanship that they buy automobiles, refrigerators, and 
other things to such an extent that they are not safe 
credit risks. 

This makes it necessary for the grocer who engages in 
credit sales to operate with the utmost of diligence! Gro- 
ceries cannot be repossessed. Automobiles, refrigerators, 
radios and furniture can. Even clothing lives beyond the 
30-day period and at least serves to remind the wearer 
that the merchandise is still unpaid for. 

This is not the case with food that is consumed almost 
immediately after it is purchased. Grocers must there- 
fore be even more exacting as to prompt payment than 
other merchants. 

Profits are not made on bad accounts. The cost of col- 
lecting them usually exceeds the mark-up of the mer- 
chandise, so, too much emphasis cannot be placed on the 
necessity of limiting credit to those who can and are 
willing to pay according to the terms agreed upon. It is 
the customer who pays his bills promptly who gives the 
merchant the profit. Therefore, what should a grocer 
know about a customer to fully establish the whole extent 
to which credit should be given? Briefly, only two fun- 

(Continued on page 30.) 








New Memberships Show Gratifying Gain! 


New members are being reported with gratifying regu- 
larity by locals throughout the country. Since new mem- 
bers are the lifeblood of the organization, of any organ- 
ization for that matter, this constant accretion of new 
members shows that the Association is building on solid 
ground. 

Local units reporting 10 or more new National mem- 
bers for the period of June 1 to November 30 are: 
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New National Unit in St. Maries, Idaho 


St. Maries, Idaho, with approximately 2,000 popula- 
tion, is the newest National Unit. Miss Mae Hennessy, 
Manager of the Benewah County Rating Bureau, in 
response to our recent membership letter, enrolled her 
entire membership as National members. 


Membership Blank 


National Retail Credit Association 

1218 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 

I hereby apply for one year’s membership in your 
Association, subject to acceptance by you and by 
your recognized unit in this locality. I enclose $5.00 
which I understand entitles me to all the privileges 


of membership, including a year’s subscription to 
“The Credit World.” 
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Recommended By 
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Special Membership Offer Extended to 
December 31 


Due to many requests, the special prize offer published 
in the November Crepir Wor-p has been extended to 
December 31, 1938. 

This beautiful New Haven “‘Stylis” electric clock will 
be presented to any member personally securing and re- 
porting 10 or more National members during the period 
of November 15—December 31, 1938. 





The case is of natural mahogany with white holly trim. 
Brown numerals on ivory-colored tabs harmonize with the 
case. The height is 334 inches, width 734 inches, depth 
334 inches. It will harmonize with any office desk or 
with any piece of home furniture. 


* * * 


Fort Dodge, lowa, Has 100% Unit 


The Retail Credit Association of Fort Dodge, Iowa, 
was recently organized and all members of the unit auto- 
matically became National members. Secretary Ludke 
reported 28 members as a beginning and expressed the 
hope that this number will be substantially increased be- 
fore the close of our fiscal year, May 31, 1939. “The 
interest in our group,” he stated, “is at a high level right 
now and we intend to keep it that way.” 

He also reported that 4 meeting was held on the eve- 
ning of November 3, at which instructive and inspiring 
addresses were delivered by National Director D. D. 
Bolen, Younker Brothers Inc., Des Moines, and H. C. 
Bush, Secretary of the Retail Credit Association of Des 
Moines. 

The Officers of the Association follow: President, 
G. W. Graalman, Fort Dodge Gas & Elec. Co.; Vice- 
President, Mrs. Lillian Gordon, Gates Dry Goods Co.; 
Secretary, Louis Ludke, Fort Dodge Credit Bureau; 
Treasurer, Miss Mabel Barnett, Davis Market. 

Dinner meetings will be held each month. The ef- 
ficient Secretary of the Fort Dodge Credit Bureau, Mr. 
Louis Ludke, and his associates are to be congratulated 
for having taken the initiative in forming the local group. 
The National Office extends to the President of the As- 
sociation, Mr. Graalman, its best wishes for a most suc- 
cessful administration, and promises its complete coopera- 
tion at all times in any undertaking of the Retail Credit 
Association of Fort Dodge looking toward improved 
credit conditions. 
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Credit Men 


Are Human 


By LOUIS S. FITCH 


Account Service Bureau, 
Waterbury, Conn. 


Reprinted, by permission, from “The Ro- 
tarian,”’ October, 1938, issue. 


black spider of business, who lurks in 

dark corners, pounces at inconvenient 
moments, and loves it if he has to spill a little 
human blood in collecting his bills. Advertising, 
let us say, has caused you to want something. 
Salesmanship has induced you to buy it. The 
papers have been signed. There remains in the 
vague but hopeful future the question of pay- 
ment. That’s the less pleasant side of the trans- 
action, so... leave it to the credit man! 


Ore: the credit man. That old 


If the average person could discharge his pay- 
ments as easily as he says “Yes!” to some sales- 
men, this would be a different sort of world. But 
oddly enough, he can’t. Most of us, that is, can- 
not. Money is seldom easy to get. Yet there is 
a core of character and a nubbin of substantial 
honesty in the average man, and in nearly all of 
us the inner voice insistently says, “Pay!” 

Part of the credit man’s function is to aid and 
guide this honest wish. In performing that func- 
tion he may be, sometimes is, little-minded, think- 
ing only of forcing the debtor to disgorge at all 
costs. Then he is the black spider of popular 
fancy. But, fortunately, modern business has 
been evolving a sounder and more constructive 
conception of the credit man’s work, grounded on service ; 
and an increasing number of credit men are living up to 
it. Though the fact may seem revolutionary to the man 
in the street, credit men are not only human, but actually 
find their great opportunity in helping people to pay rather 
than in making them pay. They collect more that way, 
and everybody feels better about it. 

Money snarls, as we all know, are at the root of much 
unhappiness, worry, mental upset, domestic trouble, spirit- 
ual distress. The credit man, functioning at his best, 
serves as a sort of corrective for the modern tendency un- 
der high-power selling to make credit very easy—to grant 
it, sometimes, without sufficient regard for the buyer’s 
other obligations and ability to pay. The credit man may 
have nothing to say, except perhaps privately, about the 
morality of making it so easy for buyers to overcontract 
debts. The service I am now discussing comes later. If 
he is conscientious, he helps to unsnarl many a private 
money tangle, helps many bewildered people to find their 
way out of the thorny thickets of debt. 

[ speak from experience. For several years I have been 
a credit and collection manager, first in a department 
store, later in a bureau serving physicians and hospitals. 
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Cartoons by Ray Inman. 
Courtesy “The Rotarian.” 


The conscientious credit man helps to unsnarl many a tangle. 


I went into this work expecting to be disillusioned about 
human nature. I was. It is better than I thought. 

If honesty is defined as the wish to pay just debts, not 
all people are honest ; but about 95 in every 100 who incur 
debts are. Of these 95, about 5, due to absolute lack of 
income, cannot pay. Of the remaining 90, about 45 can 
and do pay, whether promptly or slowly, without outside 
help. The other 45 intermittently get themselves into 
money jams and need help. With this 45 per cent, credit 
men are learning that they can spend time often with 
splendid results. 

But—what can they do? 


First of all, of course, the credit man can gain for him- 
self a clear understanding of the complex situation brought 
about by modern industry and competition. A debtor sel- 
dom gets in trouble through a single delinquent account. 
Credit is customarily so easy that the ordinary family finds 
it natural to buy here, there, everywhere. Descensus in 
Avernus! We find—I have found, many a time—debtors 
who have made the easy credit descent and are struggling 
to keep ten or more creditors satisfied. Like a juggler 
with a dozen china plates in the air at once. 

Only too often the task becomes impossible. One of the 
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plates falls. One of the creditors won’t wait. The victim, 
typically, turns to a loan company for the funds to pay 
his most insistent heckler. There is no denying that small- 
loan companies under proper regulation perform a useful 
service. But their money is necessarily dear money, and 
only too often is bought unwisely, so that the relief gained 
is temporary. Interest may de- 
mand the entire surplus of in- 
come over family expenses, leav- 
ing nothing for reduction of prin- 
cipal or for less insistent credi- 
tors. 

It is then that real trouble, in 
the average case, begins. ‘The 
“easy” creditors begin to get mad. 
It is proverbial that a mild man 
in his wrath is terrible. When 
the “easy” creditor has been 
pushed too far, he may summarily 
hand the account to a collection 
attorney; legal processes are set 
in motion ; wage attachments may 
descend on the luckless debtor ; 
perhaps he loses his position, is 
forced into bankruptcy, ends in 
the public relief line and helpless- 
ness. Resort to law may be ut- 
terly illogical. Neither a bank- 
rupt nor a man without a job is 
a good collection prospect. No 
matter! Many creditors forget 
all that, or are willing to bite off 
a nose or two to spite a face, if a 
recalcitrant debtor gets the sting 
of it too. 

We know that there has been a 
tremendous increase in wage- 
earner bankruptcies in the last 
decade or two. The Solicitor 
General of the United States, re- 
porting on the Bankruptcy Act 
and its administration, under date 
of December 5, 1931, pointed out 
that in 1921 the courts concluded 
15,000 cases with total liabilities 
of 171 million dollars; but in 
1931 they concluded 60,000 cases with liabilities of over 
one billion dollars. In 1921, 7.8 per cent of the amount 
due to creditors was returned to them; in 1931, only 5.1 
per cent. Of the total bankruptcies in 1931, one-half in 
number and one-third in amount were wage-earner bank- 
ruptcies. A special study of wage-earner bankruptcies, 
conducted by the Attorney General’s office and reported 
in 1932, concluded: 

“Tt is hard to believe that many if not most of these 
bankrupts with small debts could not have paid them off 
in installments.” 

That is, given time and intelligent guidance, creditors 
might have received something like 100 per cent of the 
amount due them instead of a mere 5.1 per cent. This, 
briefly, is the sickness in the business body that it is the 
function and privilege of the constructive and conscien- 
tious credit man to help correct. So once more the ques- 
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The harried debtor 


tion, what can he do? Perhaps the best way to answer is 
with cases. 

The files are full of them. I flip the cards and recall 
circumstances, the raw materials of life as it is lived, with 
money a major factor. There is, for instance, the young 
married couple with an income of $14 per week. They 
are childless and can count on a 
little occasional help from home. 
They started out bravely enough, 
setting up housekeeping in the 
modern fashion with furniture 
bought on installment. I became 
acquainted with them because 
they owed two different retail 
accounts in my charge, amount- 
ing to $120, on which they paid 
only an occasional dollar. Why, 
I wondered, didi't they pay 
more? Investigation disclosed 
they were paying desperately to 
two other concerns: $6 per week 
to a small-loan company on a 
loan of about $212, at the inter- 
est rate of 314 per cent per 
month; and $4 to a furniture 
company on an account of about 
$90. With my two accounts, 
they owed in all nearly $425. 


My first thought was to get 
them to cover my neglected ac- 
counts with a joint industrial 
note. But to do that would have 
taken a good part of the $4 of 
their income still unpledged. So 
in cooperation with a bank, I 
worked out a comprehensive plan, 
arranging an industrial loan in 
the sum of $450. The proceeds 
were used to pay all four ac- 
counts. The couple thereafter 
paid $9 per week, interest and 
principal repayment on the $450, 
mstead of the $10 total they had 
been paying. They actually saved 
money. Total interest on the 
$450 note was less than they 
would have had to pay in interest to carry the small-loan 
note to maturity. 


[ find it is often true that people in debt cannot see over 
the top of their problems, and if left to themselves, are 
unable to make simpler and better arrangements like 
those just described. They need help. The service-minded 
credit man gives help. 

Two other cases come to mind. The case of the meat 
cutter. And the case of the grocery clerk. Both were 
young men. Both had families. Both were in financial 
deep water and came to me at the same time. 

Consider the grocery clerk first. He owed almost 
$1,000, including $300 which he had borrowed from a 
high-interest small-loan company to satisfy a collection 
attorney who had been snapping at his heels till he was 
driven nearly wild. The clerk had repaid $15 on this 
loan, then had to quit, and accumulated interest and fines 
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had increased the amount due by between $60 and $70. 
What was to be done? Well, all his creditors were con- 
sulted; all agreed to a plan whereby the clerk remitted to 
me as much as possible each week. I divided the sum 
equitably, once a month, among the creditors. All the 
clerk’s accounts have now been fully paid under this plan. 

Next consider the meat cutter. His earnings were $5 a 
week higher than the clerk’s and although help was of- 
fered, he preferred to handle his own affairs. He seemed 
intelligent and earnest, and I hoped he could do so. His 
debt at the time was about $600. A few months later, 
however, he came to me, out of a job, with desperation in 
his eyes; he now owed about $800, he said, nearly $200 
more than when I met him first. Part of the story he 
told was that he had lost no less than three jobs in three 
months, thanks to certain wage attachments by collectors 
—who, be it said, did not have the service concept of 
credit. 

Here was a man, a husband, the father of two small 
children, who could have been harried and hounded from 
desperation into perhaps crime or suicide by a grab-the- 
dollar-and-get-it-first collection procedure so often used. 
What was done was both more humane and more effec- 
tive from the collection standpoint. A month’s search 
brought the meat cutter an offer of another job, provided 
he gave a cash bond of $250. I helped 
him get an industrial loan for this sum, 
on the understanding that the amount 
was to be paid back at the rate of $5 
per week. This obligation consumed 
practically all the family income above 
a minimum budget. A statement con- 
cerning this transaction was laid before 
the meat cutter’s 14 creditors. They 
agreed not to press for payment for a 
year, on the understanding that at that 
time a new loan would be negotiated 
to pay off about one-third of the sum 
due them, and so on until all was paid. 
Only one man, handling one of the 
smallest claims, for $17, objected to the 
procedure. Despite him, the plan was 
carried through and the meat cutter 
has worked out from under his debt. 

I have mentioned cases on which pay- 
ments were made in full of the amounts 
due. Dozens of others show a far 
higher return to creditors than the 5.1 
per cent ratio of the 1931 bankruptcy 
report. One young man was advised 
by an attorney to make application in 
bankruptcy. However, we handled his 
affairs for about seven months, until he 
lost his job, and in the meantime he 
had paid 30.9 per cent of the amounts 
due to his creditors. A young woman 
had 12 creditors, and asked us to make 
an arrangement with them. This was 
done, all but one agreeing to withhold action on their 
claims so the debtor might have a chance to work out; 
the one who would not agree was owed $80, and tried the 
legal procedure. Some months later the debtor left the 
city rather hurriedly. Before leaving, however, she had 
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The happy debtor 


paid the 11 patient creditors over 30 per cent of the 
amounts due; the impatient 12th got nothing at all. 

Next month we will conclude a case for a young man 
that will show claims totaling over $300 fully paid. 
Two years ago he was out of work and discouraged. He 
got a promising job; but his mother, whom I had once 
helped in an account extension, feared that his debts might 
make trouble for him in his new job. At her request, an 
arrangement was made, and it worked. He has come 
through and his employer says he is headed for a manager- 
ship. 

One invariable principle in managing delinquent ac- 
counts soundly, I find, is to help the debtor treat all credi- 
tors fairly, usually equally in proportion to the sums due 
them. If the entire amount that a debtor can pay is taken 
by some one creditor who happens to bark loudly and 
threatens to bite, some other creditor is pretty sure even- 
tually to seek legal redress, and the futile process is 
started that means less for all and woe for the debtor. 

I believe that a centralized debt-adjustment bureau is a 
bit of common credit sense for any community, provided 
it functions fairly and not as the representative of any 
particular creditor; and provided the man in charge is 
socially-minded and not the black-spider type of credit 
pouncer. The majority of delinquent debtors do not need 
forceful treatment. Nobody is as much 
worried over their predicament, ordi- 
narily, as they are themselves. What 
they need is help to organize the af- 
fairs that they are too muddled to see 
over the top of. 

Such help the up-to-date credit man 
is giving increasingly. I conceive that 
the proper giving of credit in the first 
place, and proper collection procedures 
afterward, are absolutely necessary for 
sound health in the business body. 

The black-spider idea should give 
way to the conception of a credit man 
who is at once human and deeply im- 
bued with the service ideal. 

Der 

Don’t overlook San Francisco’s in- 
sert in this issue, boosting our 27th 
Annual Convention there next June. 

“Der 


Mauk Heads Cleveland Petro- 


leum Group 
(Continued from page 11.) 

9. Where last supplier is unknown, 
a complete clearance with all members 
of the Cleveland Group is to be made 
by Credit Bureau. 

10. In opening new accounts, a com- 
plete check-up is advisable to determine 
financial responsibility, character, abil- 
ity and pay record, such as is covered 
in the Bureau’s Standard Special Report. 

Mr. L. M. Evans, Assistant Credit Manager of the 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Company of Cleveland, is Vice-Pres- 
ident and E. L. Carter of the Cleveland Retail Credit 
Men’s Company is Secretary of the Group. 
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Credit Department Letters 
By Daniel 9. Hannofin 


ERE we are on the threshold of the Christ- 
mas Season—the season of “Peace on 
earth to men of good will.” And that is 

no figment of fancy, either. There seems to be 
more consideration of others among all of us dur- 
ing the Holiday Season—good will seems to be 
apparent everywhere. 

This is the time to put good will into credit de- 
partment letters, too. Regardless of what kind of 
letter you are writing—whether it be a collection 
letter or a letter soliciting new or inactive accounts 
—put some real friendship into it. After all, that’s 
all good will is: Friendship for your fellow-man! 

The Christmas season, too, is an ideal time to 
write letters of appreciation to your prompt pay- 
ing customers—those who because they always pay 
on time never get a letter from the credit depart- 
ment. In too many credit departments, everyone 
is so busy checking up on the “slow pays” that 
there is a tendency to forget that there are other 
kinds of customers. 

Mr. R. H. Poindexter, Credit Manager of 
Loveman, Berger & Teitlebaum, Nashville, has 
put those thoughts into a letter (see Figure 3) in 
a very effective way. He reports good results. 

And Figure 1 shows a collection letter used by 
a dentist which adroitly combines a collection ap- 
peal with the “spirit of Christmas.” Mr. J. Green- 
berg, Credit Manager for Dr. J. C. Campbell, who 
operates a string of dental offices in the San Fran- 
cisco area, writes: “One of these letters was sent 
out last year as a dictated letter to a terribly slow 
and dragged-out account. That account had had 
everything from a reminder to a bullying threat— 
everything, I should say, except this letter, which 
seemed to touch a chord of sympathy without too 




















Try the “Blue Book” of 
Credit and Collection Letters 


‘Invaluable in the extending of credit and 
keeping credit losses to a minimum,’’ says 
L. V. Eberhard (Grocer), Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


OVER 8,000 COPIES IN USE BY MEMBERS! 


To members, only $1.00—to non-members, 
$1.50—post paid 


Order from National Office 





much blubbering. It worked then, and we are 
using it as a form letter this year. Maybe some- 
one else will like it.” 

May I say that I like it, especially that reminder 
that “The doctor hasn’t been paid.” 

Figure 2 shows an inactive account letter used 
on a statement form which was mailed out at the 
end of November. Mr. E. E. Pettis, Secretary- 
Treasurer of J. L. Brandeis & Sons, says: “We be- 
lieve that this letter will produce good results.” 

The letter shown in Figure 4 was sent in by 
Erwin Kant, Credit Manager of Schuster’s, Mil- 
waukee, and Second Vice-President of the Na- 
tional Association, with the information that, “We 
have found it to be very effective for this time of 
the year.” 

Now, to each and every one of you I wish a 


Merry Christmas and a very Happy New Year! 











Collection Letters-- 
Business-Building Letters-- 
Inactive Account Letters-- 


A monthly service, written by the author 
of this page, consisting of: 
1. Each month a four-page Better Let- 
ters Bulletin—four pages of constructive 
letter ideas for better and quicker col- 
lections, for developing new charge ac- 
counts, for stimulating present charge 
accounts and reviving inactive ones. 
2. Each month, copy for (a) one new 
letter to solicit new charge accounts and 
(b) one new letter to revive inactive 
accounts. 


3. Every three months, copy for six new 
collection letters—letters that will bring 
you new ideas on collections. 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER: 


The Better Letters Service 


Six Months—Including the December 
Issue—for $7.50 


NATIONAL RETAIL 
CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


1218 OLIVE ST. ST. LOUIS 
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E ARE standing now on the threshold of recov- 

ery and it is a good time to refresh our memory 

over the mistakes of the past in order that we 
may not make them again. 

It is no secret that appliance dealers had no trouble 
maintaining satisfactory sales curves during the latter 
part of 1936 and into the fall of last year. But it is also 
no secret that NET profits began to slump as unemploy- 
ment increased and repossessions made heavy inroads on 
the dealer’s bank balances. 

The trouble with most dealers is that they were not 
ready to handle the huge volume of business that was de- 
veloped. Many, with less than $3,000, were doing a $100,- 
000 annual volume. So long as they handled their own 
sales, and kept their profits in the business, they got along 
fairly well. But business was good and so they put on a 
crew of 3 to 5 salesmen and because they had a markup 
of 33 per cent to 35 per cent they figured they could pay 
these salesmen 15 per cent commission. That’s where the 
grief began! 

The dealers were too busy to check into sales to see if 
the customer had actually paid the 10 per cent down pay- 
ment, or whether all or part had not been advanced by 
the salesman out of his commission. They were too busy 
to interview the customer and make sure he understood 
he had signed a Lease Sale Contract and was able to meet 
the monthly payments. Now I am not saying this in a 
spirit of criticism. Business was good—the finance com- 
panies were ready to handle the paper—people wanted the 
appliances—I would probably have made the same mis- 
take if I had been a dealer—and I would have waked up 
with the same headache. 

In order to avoid any such condition again, I believe 
our appliance dealers should shorten the installment terms 
and increase the down payment. The down payment 
should be not less than 10 per cent and payments should 
not extend over 24 months. (Note: These exact terms 
were embodied in a Resolution adopted at the Spokane 
Convention of the National Retail Credit Association. ) 

The dealer should check every sale to: 

(1) Make sure it is a bona fide sale and not merely, in 
the customer’s eye, a receipt for an appliance left on ap- 
proval. 

(2) Make sure that the 10 per cent down payment 
comes out of the purchaser’s funds and is not advanced, in 
whole or part, by the salesman. 

(3) Make certain, through a credit report, that the 
customer is a sound credit risk and ABLE to meet the 
monthly payments. Particular attention should be paid 
to past employment as well as prospects of permanence of 
present employment. 
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Appliance Dealers 
Will Learn Lesson from the Past 


By JOHN W. HENLEY 


Secretary-Treasurer, Birmingham Electric Battery Co., 


Birmingham, Ala. 


(4) Analyze purchaser’s need both in regard to the 
size and cost of the appliance he is buying. This to pre- 
vent “overselling.” 

Insistence on a minimum 10 per cent down payment 
and shorter terms is right in line with the new provisions 
established by the large finance companies. A few years 
ago dealers had no trouble discounting paper where the 
customer had paid only $5 or $10 down on a $150 or 
$200 appliance, and terms as long as 48 months were not 
unusual on what we call “combination” sales—where the 
customer bought Two items, a washer and an ironer, or a 
refrigerator and a range. 

Appliances can no longer be sold on such terms. Here 
are the new 


Requirements of Financing 


Air Conditioning (Domestic) 10% 30 months 
£ / 

Air Conditioning (Commercial ) 20% 24 months 

Refrigerators 10% 30 months 

Washers and Ironers 10% 24 months 

Ranges, Water Heaters 5% 24 months 


Heating (Oil burners, gas furnaces, 
hot air furnaces ) 
Minimum payment, $25. 


5% 36 months 


In the future, sound judgment suggests that appliance 
dealers should set up a reserve to take care of repossessions 
and the heavy outlay of funds they entail. Part of this 
reserve should come out of the salesman’s commission and 
part should come from the firm’s own funds. Offhand, I 
should say that the reserye should be somewhere between 
3.5 per cent and 5 per cent of gross sales. 

A factor that argues for the soundness, in fact the 
necessity, of building up such reserves is that a large per 
cent of the better type of home owners, who are A-| 
credit risks, have already equipped their homes with many 
of the appliances our dealers sell. From here on out, 
sales will more and more come from the lower credit 
brackets—from the lower income families—and more 
precaution must be exercised in selling with SAFETY and 
PROFIT to this group. 

For this reason, it is doubly necessary to get a complete 
credit report on every new applicant for credit and to 
thoroughly investigate the EMPLOYMENT status of the ap- 
plicant. And by that I mean not only ascertain what his 
employment record in the pAsT has been—but what the 
likelihood is for permanence of employment in_ the 
FUTURE, 

For this reason, too, it is doubly necessary to adopt 
sound policies and eliminate competition in TERMS, which 
is another way of saying “shorten the payment period and 
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insist on a minimum 10 per cent down payment at the 
time of purchase.” 

One final suggestion might be offered. In the future, 
wide-awake appliance dealers will devote a part of their 
energy, advertising, and sales efforts on appliances other 
than refrigerators. There are two reasons, it seems to 
me. One is that we have here in Birmingham, according 
to recent surveys, close to 30,000 Electrical Refrigerators 
on meters. Of course, this includes thousands of refrigera- 
tor installations in apartment buildings, but, eliminating 
this consideration, the fact remains that a very large per 
cent of Birmingham families own automatic refrigeration 
—and that means we are coming close to the point of 
saturation on this item. 

In promoting the wider use of ranges, electric washers 
and ironers we face a much wider field of prospects—with 
a large percentage of them in the upper income groups, 
with “prompt pay” credit standing in the community. 
Rich rewards await the appliance dealer who studies this 
market and lays careful advertising and sales plans to 
capture it. 

Birmingham appliance dealers in approaching this un- 
developed market have two distinct advantages. One is 
the Low domestic rate for electricity. The other is the 
marked progress that has been made in rural electrifica- 
tion, which makes these electrical servants available in 
homes no matter where they are located. Let’s go after 
this business—but, let’s not forget the lessons we have 
learned from the past. 

~DEr 
If I Were a Store Owner 
(Continued from page 7.) 
would be invested in my credit manager. My credit 
manager would be known as Credit Sales Manager. It 
would be his job to keep my business growing—as I said 
before, no individual in the store has a better knowledge 
of the business than the credit manager. So, why not 
profitably utilize this information. 

[ would not burden my credit manager with the job of 
collecting accounts. He would directly supervise this 
phase of credit work but he would have to surround him- 
self with a capable organization so that he could devote 
more of his time to promotional work. 

I would pay my credit manager an ample salary so that 
he could mingle with people and take part in community 
affairs, because the more he mingles with individuals and 
organizations and groups the more valuable he would be 
to the firm. 

| would expect my credit manager to cooperate 100 per 
cent with the credit bureau. I would expect him to at- 
tend the credit conventions because I believe the only way 
credit managers can broaden themselves is by the ex- 
change of ideas with one another. 

I would expect my credit manager to consult with me 
at least once every two weeks on matters of policy. I 
would expect my credit manager to cooperate to the full- 
est extent with the controller. I would expect my credit 
manager to cooperate with every department manager. 

These things are in part what I would expect from my 
credit manager, and I don’t want you to misconstrue what 
I have said here as the things that we are doing in the 
store with which I am connected, but they are things that 
I would expect from my credit manager if I were the 
store head. 
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If War Should Come! 
(Continued from page 6.) 

1. Those directly affecting the men going into the mili- 
tary service, mainly between the ages of eighteen and 
thirty. 

2. Those affecting men seeking additional capital for 
industrial expansion. 

3. Those arising from the change of residence of work- 
ers. 

4. Those arising from idle capital tied up in plants 
whose operations are curtailed by the war. 

Cuas. A. HoLpENn, 
Colonel, Field Artillery, U. S. N. G. 

November 5, 1938. 


After going over these enlightening facts, the credit 
executive should take courage. Because of the element of 
time involved in the necessary preparations of a country, 
it is evident that intelligent supervision of credit is en- 
tirely possible. 

It occurs to me that the “first steps’ or precautions 
would be somewhat as follows: 

1. Begin early to signal the age of all credit applicants, 
that is, estimate those between the ages of 18 and 30, and 
mark the authorization card accordingly. 

2. Secure names of all (in your trade territory) who 
daily register for service, and flag them on the Charge list. 

3. Send out a general letter to all Charge Customers 
stating frankly the store’s position in regard to outstand- 
ing accounts. 

4. Intercept those signaled accounts which seem to be 
overcharging and explain in an interview the seriousness 
of abusing credit privileges at that time. 

5. (And last) Keep your head and pray for an early 
“Armistice” ! 

Now, just for the sake of getting some varied opinions, 
won't you write briefly to The Crepir Wor Lp and state 
what would be your first steps in guarding your “sacred 
trust” in the event of war? 
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The Trend of Credit and Collection Policies 
in the Petroleum Industry 


(Continued from page 15.) 


of this sort of credit must be and are higher and more 
stringent than is necessary where the amount of credit can 
definitely be limited right in one store. With us, when 
we consider the issuance of a credit card, it is a case of 
“Whole hog or none” and we had better be right. 

So much for the present policy which brings us up to 
the request that I forecast any modification of these 
policies likely to occur either in the immedia*ze future, dis- 
tant future or both. The lot of the forecaster has not 
been in the past a very pleasant one nor do I see a very 
bright future for such a hazardous occupation in these 
days and times. In addition to that I do not feel entirely 
qualified to make any prediction that might be really 
worth while. 

It is, however, my personal opinion we will not again 
see in operation the extremely liberal credit policy of 
1929-30-31. Its unsoundness, I am convinced, is too well 
known to management to begin with and the utter lack of 
necessity for it too well understood to ever permit a re- 
currence. 








Credit News Flashes-- 
Personal and Otherwise 


What Is the Most Important Retail 
Credit Problem for 1939? 


Here, again, is the annual question! The responses to 
this question, each year, have come to be regarded as a 
yearly symposium of credit opinion of the North Ameri- 
can Continent. 

So that we may publish as many answers as possible, 
may we request that you please make your answer brief, 
(not over 50 words) and to the point. And mail it to the 
National Office before December 20, if possible. Thank 
You! 

* * & 


Newark Credit Women’s Breakfast Club Elects 


New officers of the Credit Women’s Breakfast Club of 
Newark, N. J., are Harriet Kleinberg, L. Bamberger & 
Company, President; Margaret Godley, Kresge Dept. 
Store, Vice-President ; Mary Cappetini, Retail Merchants 
Credit Bureau, Secretary; and B. Jean Dick, L. Bam- 
berger & Company, Treasurer. 

* * # 
New Officers for Tulsa Association 


R. R. Rhine, Credit Manager of the Tulsa Tribune, 
was installed as President of the Tulsa Retail Credit As- 
sociation at that association’s annual meeting and dinner- 
dance, November 10. At the same time, J. C. Rayson was 
installed as Secretary of the association. 

In addition to these, the advisory board consists of: 
W. E. Bauter, The Frates Co.; L. A. Bearden, Oklahoma 
Natural Gas Co.; O. W. Bieberich of Clarke’s; C. R. 
Davis, Adams and Leonard; J. S. Goeppinger, Shannon 
Furniture Co.; Mrs. Zella Holmes, Mid-West Printing 
Co.; Miss Marion A. Leleu, Brown-Dunkin Co.; J. R. 
McKee, Palace Clothiers; Margaret Mayo, Interstate 
Securities Co. ; Geo. W. Mauratet, Field Stationery Co. ; 
L. E. Meyers, Wilcox Marketing Division; Carl Poore, 
Long-Bell Lumber Co.; Jimmie Rhodes of Vandever’s; 
Margaret Snoddy, I. Miller Shoe Co.; H. R. Stuart of 
Sears’; V. D. Waltermire of Renberg’s; and Tommy 
Weil of Siedenbach’s. 

+“ * * 
New Orleans Elects 


The Retail Credit Association of New Orleans held its 
annual election November 8 and elected Ernest E. Del- 
lucky, of Marks Isaacs, President; George J. Springer, 
Katz & Besthoff, Ltd., Vice-President; Ellis J. Petrich, 
New Orleans Public Service, Inc., Secretary; and K. F. 
Blue, Foundation Finance Co. Inc., Treasurer. 

* *#.% 
New Officers for Minneapolis 

Recently elected officers and directors of the Retail 
Credit Association of Minneapolis are: President, Carle- 
ton A. Wildes, L. S. Donaldson Co.; Vice-President, 
Warren W. Fisk, Curtis Hotel; Treasurer, Winifred M. 
Kessel, Gould Furs; and Secretary, A. C. Stevenson, Sec- 
retary-Manager, Minneapolis Credit Exchange. 
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Directors: K. W. Gilkerson; W. D. Clinton; M. J. 
Solon; H. R. Gabrielson; W. N. Linn; J. G. Mason; 
R. J. Mularkey; E. L. Murnane; R. O. Thayer; and 


F. A. Thompson. 
* * * 


“How to Reduce Bad Check Losses in 
Retail Stores” 

C. W. Remele, Secretary-Manager of the Credit Bu- 
reau of Santa Barbara, Inc., Santa Barbara, Calif., has 
written a little booklet under the above title which should 
be in the hands of everyone who has anything to do with 
cashing checks. 

A résumé of its subtitles will give you some idea of its 
value: The Problem; Identification; Various Methods 
Used by Check Passers; Routine to Be Followed in 
Check Approvals; Rejections; Certain Legal Aspects; 
Prosecution of Bad Check Passers; Miscellaneous Sug- 
gestions; Conclusion. Anyone interested should write to 
Mr. Remele for prices on this little booklet. 

* * * 


New Officers for Spokane Credit Women 


The Spokane Credit Women’s Breakfast Club, at their 
annual election October 13, elected the following: Presi- 
dent, Una Clark; Vice-President, Maxine Wilson; Treas- 
urer, Genevieve Van Leuven; Directors: Ann Weller; 
Irene Morrison; Bertha Christopherson; and Maxine 


Plath. 


* * * 


Louisiana State Convention 


The Louisiana Retail Credit Association will hold its 
Ninth Annual Convention at Baton Rouge March 12, 13 
and 14, 1939. National President Karpeles and General 
Manager-Treasurer Crowder are slated to be on the pro- 
gram. 

* * * 


California Retailers Re-elect McNaghten 


At the recent annual meeting of the California Re- 
tailers’ Association held in Los Angeles, Malcolm Mc- 
Naghten, President of the Broadway Department Stores 
of that city, was re-elected President for the third term. 
Other officers elected were: 

Vice-Presidents: Samuel Leask, Jr., of Samuel Leask 
& Son, Santa Cruz; E. C. Lipman of the Emporium, San 
Francisco; and Harry Buffum of Buffum’s, Long Beach. 
Treasurer, Leslie [. Harris of Harris & Co., San Ber- 
nardino; Secretary, W. C. Shackelford, Modesto; and As- 
sistant Secretary, Miss Selma Wray. Vincent D. Kennedy 
was re-elected Managing Director. 

+ * cal 
Seattle Local Holds Carnival 

The Retail Credit Association of Seattle (Wash.) held 
a carnival November 3 and the event was well attended. 

The committee in charge consisted of P. E. Wahlstrom, 
General Chairman; Clayton K. Watkins; and J. D. Mac 


Ewan. 
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Funk Promoted 


W. Funk, Credit Manager of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, Winni- 
peg, has been promoted to the position 
of General Office Manager of the 
store. 

In recognition of his work in im- 
proving credit conditions in Winnipeg 
during the seven years he has been 
there, the Credit Grantors Associa- 
tion of Winnipeg, at its first fall 
meeting, presented him with the first 
life membership ever given by that 
association. 

* # * 


Sixth District Conference 


H. R. Amos, President of District 
Six of the National Retail Credit As- 
sociation, advises that it has been 
definitely decided to hold the Annual 
Conference of District Six at Lincoln, 
Nebraska, February 19, 20 and 21, 
1939, 

* * * 


Sig. Wolfort’s Brother Dies 


Louis Wolfort, brother of Sig. 
Wolfort, Credit Manager of Stix, 
Baer & Fuller, Saint Louis, died sud- 
denly at his home in Little Rock, 
Ark., November 12. 

He was widely known as a horse 
and mule buyer throughout Arkansas 
and supplied thousands of draft ani- 
mals to the Government during the 
Spanish-American and World Wars. 

* * * 


Kansas Credit Women Form 
State Association 


At the state meeting in Emporia of 
the Kansas Associated Credit Bureaus 
last month, representatives of the 
various credit women’s breakfast 
clubs of the state formed a state as- 
sociation. The following officers were 
elected: President, Mrs. Martha Jo 
Springgate, Arkansas City; Vice- 
President, Mrs. Carmen Randall, 
Topeka; and Secretary-Treasurer, 
Mrs. Pauline Stevens, Wichita. 
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Letters 


That Cross the Editor's Desk 











Page 12 of the November CREDIT 
Wor _p makes an announcement cov- 
ering twelve subjects to appear in the 
next twelve issues, having to do with 
the mechanics and costs of operation 
of a credit department. I am very 
pleased to see this and I think that 
these articles will be a useful addition 
to The Crepir Wor tp. 

The Credit Department is part of 
the Control Division, which is par- 
ticularly interested in cost and effici- 
ency, and articles of the nature out- 
lined help to bring the National 
Retail Credit Association and The 
Crepit WorLD more closely to the 
attention of the controller and man- 
agement.—Cuas. G. BANNER, Man- 
ager, Department of Accounts, Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, Vancouver, B. C. 

* * * 


We certainly believe in the effect 
these National credit inserts have in 
educating customers to more fully re- 
spect their contracts. This was proved 
by an increase in collection percent- 
ages. And, too, it will have an impor- 
tant part in reducing losses.—E. D. 
CALDWELL, Agent-Manager, Terrell 
& Co., Fort Worth, Texas. 


x * * 


In accordance with your wishes, I 
return herewith the folder regarding 
the Charga-Plate manufactured by 
the Farrington Manufacturing Com- 
pany, together with data covering the 
operation of the coupon method of 
selling soft goods. It is very handy, 
indeed, to be able to refer to your of- 
fice at any time regarding research in- 
formation.—J. A. CAMPBELL SMITH, 
Credit Manager, Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, Calgary, Alta. 








“‘One of the letters 
found in this book 
brought in one hun- 
dred dollars ($100) on 
the first old account it 
Was sent out on... 
—VJ.H. Seymour, Asst. 
Treas., F. E. Powers 
Co., 


“Our first impression was 
that the book was princi- 
pally for wholesalers and 
jobbers, but in examining 
it carefully we find it very 
beneficial to retailers..." 
— J. B. Haberer, Boston 
Store Dry Goods Company, 
Fort Smith, Arkansas. 


Effective 
Collection 
Methods 


Worcester, Mass. 


by E. H. Gardner of Arthur 
Kudner, Inc.,and Frank A. Fall, 
Past Dir. of Natl. Inst. of Credit 





RE you looking for quick, result- 
producing ways to turn into 
working capital the money tied-up in 
outstanding accounts? Then you will 
find in EFFECTIVE COLLECTION 
METHODS experience-tested infor- 
mation to put into immediate use. 
It is packed with ideas and plans 
which will bring prompter payments, 
cut down collection costs, convert 
into cash seemingly uncollectible 
accounts, keep customer goodwill. 


This book emphasizes the princi- 
ple of resale—a feature of modern 
successful collecting that cannot be 
too strongly stressed. It analyzes in 
detail the six distinct stages in col- 
lection procedure. Complete letters 
and extracts selected from many thou- 
sands of letters show how to handle 
successfully many kinds of collection 
situations. Instalment collecting, out- 
side collection agencies, collection by 
telephone and telegraph, and legal 


aspects of collecting are all discussed in this book. 
The methods cover collecting accounts between busi- 
ness houses and debts from the individual consumer; 
accounts involving large sums and petty accounts. 


Using these up-to-date, dollar-pulling methods, 


you'll win out in today’s keen competition for the 
debtor’s funds. 


*‘T have read many books 
which deal with the sub- 
ject of collections, but 
have found none as sat- 
isfactory as this one. I 
believe it can be used to 
advantage by anyone 
handling credit or collec- 
tion work.’’—C. S. Way- 
man, H. D. Lee Mercan- 
tile Co., Kansas City. 


“It is the best book I 
have found for practical 
use in our office. All other 
books deal more or less 
clumsily with the various 
subjects pertaining to 
our work. I have been 
able to enlarge on many 
of its suggestions.’’ — 
F. O. Lewellen, W. A. 
McNaughton Co., Mun- 
cie, Indiana, 


472 Pages, 41 Chapters, $4.00 


(Fill in, tear out, and mail) 


SENT ON 5 DAYS’ APPROVAL 


The Ronald Press Company 
Dept. M273, IS E. 26th St., New York, N. i 


! 
| 
| 
Send me a copy of Gardner and Fa | 
EFFECTIVE COLLECTION METHODS. | 
Within five days after its receipt I will either | 
return it or send you $4.00, plus a few cents 
for delivery. (We pay delivery on cash orders; | 
same return privilege.) | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

. 


Name.... 
(please print) 


Street Address 


*State. . 
SOutaide ‘continental U.S. and Canada, $4.25 cash 


The Ronald Press Company, Publishers 
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Preventing Credit Losses in the Retail 
Grocery Business 


(Continued from page 19.) 


damental factors are involved, but there are many rami- 
fications. 

One is the financial ability of the purchaser to pay. 
This represents his earning capacity as well as the extent 
and nature of his capital assets in ratio to his obligations. 

The other is the willingness of the purchaser to pay. 
This involves not only his honesty of purpose, but his 
sense of duty to his creditors, should adversities over- 
take him. 


In determining the financial ability of the purchaser to 
pay, the merchant must ascertain not only the present- 
day earning power of the customer, but what it has been 
in the past and what it will probably be in the future. 

Families sometimes establish good pay records over a 
period of years and then suddenly find themselves in finan- 
cial difficulties because of decreased incomes or unforeseen 
adversities resulting from one or a number of causes. 
Salaries and incomes from investments vary with eco- 
nomic conditions. In other instances the number of 
wage-earners in a family is unexpectedly reduced from 
time to time. Deaths, marriages, and sickness are among 
other causes affecting the incomes of families. 

When a customer applies to a grocer for a charge ac- 
count, the grocer should not hesitate to ask the applicant 
for such information as his name, address, place of em- 
ployment and two or three credit references. It might 
be embarrassing to ask all the questions necessary to fully 
determine the character of the account sought, but in- 
variably you can obtain this additional and necessary in- 
formation from a professionalized credit reporting agency. 

Virtually all merchants doing a successful credit busi- 
ness are necessarily members of a retail merchants credit 
association. Before opening an account for anyone, it is 
essential to obtain a report from the reporting division of 
that association. This enables the association to start a 
record on every individual when the first charge account 
is opened or installment purchase is made. From then on 
a record is kept. It reflects not only the promptness with 
which the individual or family meets all obligations, but 
also reflects their current financial condition as well as a 
basis for an intelligent forecast of the future. 

What facts, you may ask, must be ascertained to intel- 
ligently extend credit? You should know how long appli- 
cants for credit have been known at their present ad- 
dresses, as well as former places of residence, whether 
they are permanent or transient, their age and, if mar- 
ried, the number of dependents. The name of their em- 
ployer and their present standing with employer should 
be ascertained. Also possibilities of present employment, 
habits, reputation, court records if any, whether they are 
steady workers, salary or income from other sources, 
other wage-earners in family, real estate holdings, tan- 
gible assets, net worth, whether they rent or own their 
home and if it is clear of indebtedness. 

You should know the disposition of every credit trans- 
action, whether bills are paid promptly, whether there 
have been any repossessions, and whether there are any 
judgments and chattels against them. 
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You should know whether the applicant lives within 
his income, whether thrifty or dissipates his earnings, pre- 
vious financial difficulties, causes and disposition. With 
all this information it is less difficult for a merchant to 
view in proper perspective the applicant for credit. Mer- 
chants who attempt to ascertain all this information for 
themselves have a false conception of economy. 

The merchant can more profitably devote his time to 
merchandising than he can to investigating the desirabil- 
ities of an account. Those who specialize in credit re- 
porting make a study of their work, devote their lives to 
it and are bound to be far more efficient than the mer- 
chant who is burdened with the multiplicity of details that 
are attached to the successful operation of any business. 

An open account is a living thing. It must of neces- 
sity trace the destinies of those to whom it is given. 
Therefore it must be watched carefully. 

In opening an account it is desirable to make the ac- 
count payable in full either weekly, semi-monthly or 
monthly, depending on the payday of the head of the 
family. When the basis of the payment is established, 
the grocer should insist that payment be made as agreed 
upon. If an individual is unable to pay his grocery bill 
for the last week or for the last month, the reason should 
be ascertained as well as what can be expected in the 
future. It is absurd to permit an account to accumulate 
without definite assurance that the individual can and 
will pay within the immediate future. 

Millions have been made in doing business on a credit 
basis. Many more millions will be made. You can par- 
ticipate in this business and profit by it. You must, how- 
ever, extend credit only where it is good business to do 
so. You can do this only by following good credit prac- 
tices. Careless methods of years gone by have no place 
in modern business. In these days when any business is a 
struggle, modernize your credit system as you have mod- 
ernized other phases of your business. 


Der 
Sioux City Elects New Officers 

The Sioux City Retail Credit Association, at its annual 
meeting, elected the following officers: President, Leo F. 
Stroupe (Furniture); Vice-President, T. J. (Ted) 
Asmus (Automobiles); Secretary, Alvin G. Nelson 
(Bank). 

Directors: C. Ray Stowell (Department Store) ; Flor- 
ence Harholt (Lumber) ; and Ralph Hassenger (Loans). 
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For Your Letters and Statements | MEMBER 
Printed in royal blue on special | 
“gold” gummed paper. Actual size | 
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$2.00 per thousand, postpaid. 


(Canadian orders shipped direct from 
our Canadian stock.) 
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“No Down. Payment” 
By MISS VIRGINIA SEMPLE 


Staff Member, Bridgeport Credit Rating Bureau, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Webster defines the word “credit” as “mercantile 
reputation entitling one to be trusted.”’ Needless to say, 
a great number of buyers are far more careless of their 
mercantile reputation than of their moral reputation, 
and the buyers are not entirely to blame that such a 
condition exists. 

Is there any greater inducement to take on more 
financial obligations than one can meet than the induce- 
ments offered by some merchants when they advertise 
“no down payment—payments as low as 50 cents a 
W eek’’? 

Credit means flexible money purchasing power and 
it should also mean planning. The person seeking credit 
should not be permitted credit beyond a reasonable ability 
to pay and if he cannot make a down payment his shop- 
ping might better be done by imagination only. ‘Too 
many sales people encourage customers to make credit 
purchases when the customer hesitates because he or she 
knows the budget (if the customer has one) does not 
warrant the purchase, but personal desire plus salesman- 
ship overrides reason. 

No business is better than bad business although neither 
of them will pay the rent. A credit bureau must act as 
a brake and safely hold back the load that is piled on 
the credit conveyance. 

Not long ago I was in a local jewelry store, when a 
poorly dressed woman was making her final 50 cent pay- 
ment on goods purchased some time previously. As she 
started to leave the store, she noticed a new line of type- 
writers that had just been received. A sudden gleam 
came in her eyes; she turned to a clerk, purchased a type- 
writer and opened a new account. No doubt her credit 
was good. Her last account was paid in full in that 
particular store, but I firmly believe at least two-thirds 
of those low payment weekly accounts are used by people 
who should be refused credit. 

Too much credit in all branches can hurt, more than 
it can help, our national welfare. Credit used wise- 
ly will aid recovery, but credit abused will only cause 
future and greater depressions. 


mer 


San Antonio Elects New Officers 


The San Antonio Retail Credit Association held its 
annual meeting and election of officers and directors on 
November 10. 

Mr. W. H. Arlitt, President of the San Antonio 
Trunk Co., was elected President of the Association; 
Mr. W. T. Thrift, Thrift Lumber Co., Vice-President ; 
Mr. N. H. King, King Furniture Co., Treasurer; and 
Mr. Adolf Grasso was reelected Secretary-Manager. All 
Directors were reelected for the ensuing year. 

The Association has outgrown its present quarters and 
has made arrangements to move’ into the Morris Plan 
Bank Building, where it will occupy the entire fifth 
Floor. 
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Try These Revised 
“Inactive” Stickers! 


Use on “blank” statements one month-- 
and you will use them again! 


Of Course— 
We Missed You! 
vv 


And your account is 
waiting for you. 
Come in and use it! 


We Value 


Your Patronage! 


© n. a. c. a. 


Just a Blank 


Statement 
vv 


To remind you that 
we miss your pa- 
tronage and to ex- 
tend this invitation: 


Use Your 
Charge account! 


© nu. B.C. A. 
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You Don’t Owe | 
Us a Cent! 
vv 
Yes! We've noticed 
it and we hope you 


will use your charge 
account this month. 

















Your Patronage 
Is Appreciated! 


Exact size shown by dotted lines. Printed 
in one color. Price, $2.00 per 1,000 


(Canadian orders shipped direct from our Canadian 
stock.) 


National Retail Credit Association 
1218 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo. 
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Three New “Pay Promptly” Inserts 


(Reproductions of our “Pay 
Promptly” Ads) 

Can be used as statement enclosures; also with 
collection letters. Actual size, 4144” x 614”; 
furnished folded to 4144” x 314” (as shown be- 
low) to fit statement envelopes. 

Their use is recommended to members of local 
associations now using our “Pay Promptly” ads. 
Use themias a direct “tie-up” with the ads. 
Price, $2.50 per thousand, postpaid. 






Your Credit Record 
Is An Open Book 














Prompt Payment of Bills 
Prevents | 


"OQ. C."" 


laxity in paying bills. 
Avoid it! 





Use Your Credit Judiciously 
Buy Prudently--Pay Promptly 


| eo bills is a matter of = Merch ional men are 
bp po ’=z, 

we Py credit to their trons. But they ex- 
ople ere lionest, but pect to be just as they must pay 

mary are careless. their own according to agree- 











They neglect gorment ¢ of their bills ™ent 





and 

for“Q. C. eB uestionable Credit — 
with all its yw © embarrass 
ments: phone y ctors’ calls. 
neighbors’ gossi 


Fs phere calls ond efigene? calls cost 

t jess expense to 

collect what is due them. That's why 

they welcome the patronage of those 
pay promptly! 


a your credit! Pay all bills 
by the 10th--or promptly as agreed. 
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Your Credit Record 
Is An Open Book 




















*“Q.C.” means Questionable Credit: The result 


of failure w pay bills promptly — as agreed. And You Are The Author! 
CREDIT ts hr a ng aad But — failure to pay bills on time, By the Way You Pay, You Write 
nlanmenhe oe eS Your Own Record on a Little Card 


Ques- 

de that when bills are — . > 
they oil be ald oF a 
gpa ae just as much asco you. For no one 

likes asking for payment—even when 
She fies of the Creat Bur rs — 
like poctneday dhe banh. nl guow oie The remedy for “Q. C.” is simple: 
value. For promptness Bills are due on che first of the 
—= uae yous credit aboand teak 


In the Files of the Credit Bureau. 
Your credit record is of your ‘truly as if he had written the record 
own making. The Credit Bureau _ his own book! 
= tang =e Papp ~ 4-tp Ff - 
inset above is an actual credit record of the us of the 
(with the customer's name and gauteed Gave end Canada, aE 
address omitted). It shows how that creditors and Seetp ialentee 
customer has paid his hi individual 


Prompt Payments Make a Good Credit 
Record — And Keep It “O. K.” 
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Pay each bill oy ly 








Safeguard your credit! Pay all bills by 
the 10th—or promptly as agreed. 
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Six Advertisements In This New “Pay 
Promptly” Campaign 
Companion to the “Standard” Series 


[ “| 





° Friends Talk About “Q.C.’™ Too! 


SIX NEW ADS: 


“Good Credit Is Your 
Magic Wand” 


“Prompt Payment of 
ace Prevents ‘Q. 


“Your Credit Record Is 
an Open Book” 


“Are You Haunted By 
Credit Worries?” 


“Is Your Credit Rec- 
ord Holding you 
Back?” 


“Friends Talk About 
oc, Zeer 


(Shown at right) 
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*"Q.C.” means Questionable Credit: The result 
of failure to pay bills promptly — as agreed. 


CREDIT is a privilege—a conveni- 
ence—extended upon the mer- 
chant’'s or professional man's confi- 
dence that when bills are rendered, 
they will be paid promptly, accord- 
ing to terms or agreement. 

Pay each bill promptly and you 
establish a “Prompt Pay” record in 
the files of the Credit Bureau which, 
like money in the bank, will grow in 
value. For promptness in paying 
makes your credit good—and keeps 
it good' 


But — failure to pay bills on time, 
through neglect or carelessness, can 
only establish a reputation for Ques- 
tionable Credit (“Q. C.”) and cause 
embarrassment — to your creditor 
just as much as to you. For no one 
likes asking for payment—even when 
it’s past due. 


The remedy for “Q. C.” is simple: 
Bills are due on the first of the 
month following purchase and past 
due after the 10th. 


Safeguard your credit! Payall bills by 
the 10th—or promptly as agreed. 


MEMBER 
TREAT YOUR CREDIT 
asa 


SACRED TRUST ete bbe Ste 
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PUBLISHER NOTE CAREFULLY This Space Is tor Local Association 


Signature 


Cur off small brackets at each outside corner of advertisement which are placed «here 
only to mdicate exact size ot space 


MATS IN 
TWO SIZES 


These ads come com- 
plete, in mats ready to 
hand to your newspa- 
per, in two sizes. 
Prices: 


8 x 12 in. $2.00 each 
4x 6 in. $1.25 each 


Sample advertisement 
(in 4” x 6” size) shown 
at left—actual size. 


Series may be used as 
a campaign or in con- 
junction with our 
“Standard” series of 12 
ads. 


If you have used the “Standard” campaign, this new campaign can be used to 
“follow through.” If you have not used the “Standard” campaign, you can use 
both as a continuous newspaper campaign of 18 advertisements. 


A new “Portfolio of Pay Promptly Advertising,” showing all of the ads of the 
new campaign, as well as the effective advertisements of the “Standard” cam- 
paign, will be sent upon request. 
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The Last Word in Books on Retail Credit! 


Retail 336 Pages --- 
Credit Waterproof 


Fundamentals Binding 








Written expressly for the Educational Course of the National Retail 
Credit Association By Dr. Clyde William Phelps, Head of the 
Department of Economics of the University of Chattanooga. 


VERYTHING possible has been done to make this the 
finest textbook for retail credit study—the last word in 
books on vetail credit. The text has been prepared under the 
direction of and in collaboration with your Educational Com- 
mittee and other leading credit executives throughout the 
United States and Canada. 

It represents the best thought of the best credit minds of 
North America. Dr. Phelps has spent several years in gath- 
ering the material which is used as the basis of this book. 

Although primarily published by this Association for use 
in its Educational Course, this is a book which every credit 
executive, everyone interested in retail credit, should own and 

TABLE OF CONTENTS: study. It is just as adaptable for home study and self-im- 
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